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THE HOME AND BUILDINGS OF A SUCCESSFUL OHIO FARMER 


hood is an inspiration and incentive to better farm- 

ing. The accompanying illustration is the attract- 

ive home of R. E. Morris of Allen county, O. 
M. C. Thomas, a successful institute worker in the Buck- 
eye state says: “Anyone spending a few hours in this 
home and observing the farm management cannot help 
coming away with a higher and nobler view of country 
life. Mr Morris has all the advantages of the city with 
none of its disadvantages. On his 140 acres, all of which 
is under cultivation, he practices a three-year rotation of 
clover, corn and oats. Cattle feeding is one of his main 
industries.. No corn is husked, but is all hauled from the 
field as needed and fed to the cattle direct. -Enough oats 
are reserved to feed the horses and the balance is traded 
at the elevator for corn for feeding cattle. 

The front view of the barn’ as shown in the picture is 
40x60 feet. Just back of this is an addition of the same 
size, covered and used as a general barnvard.- Mr Morris 
finds that it pays to keep his cattle and feed under cover. 
The upper part of the building is used for storing oat 
straw and clover hay. The lower part has a solid cement 


A NEAT, well-kept, attractive farm in any neighbor- 


floor, the bottom of which is 14 inches below the bottom of . 


the sills. The sides of the walls are also cemented up to 
the sills. This makes an excellent place for the accumu- 


- lation of manure. In the center of this enclosure is a 


large, cement water tank, containing an abundant supply 
of clean, fresh water for the animals. Hay racks are 
placed around the outer wal's. They are filled morning 


= 
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and evening with clover hay moistened with salt water. 

When I visited his place in January last, I found 51 
head of two-year-old steers on full feed, besides 83 head of 
splendid, thrifty hogs that were following the cattle. 
Shocked corn was fed to the cattle twice a day in racks. 
A lot of animals was fed just outside the barn. The barn 


“doors are left open, stock can go in and out unless very 


stormy weather, when both the cattle and swine are kept 
in the barn, The yard is covered with fresh straw every 
morning which keeps it clean and in sanitary condition. 
Mr Morris prefers steers that are coming three years old. 
They are usually bought in Chicago. He personally se- 
lects them in the fall and feeds them during the winter. 

One of the main features of Mr Morris’s methods is the 
way he handles his swine. By allowing them to follow the 
cattle he converts into pork much feed that would other- 
wise be wasted.. He figures that three hogs should follow 
two steers when on full feed. In this way he estimates 
the number of hogs to keep with the herd. Swine is usu- 
ally purchased from local stock buyers and they are sold 
as fast as they are fattened. Others take their places at 
once, With this up-to-date method of farming, Mr Mor- 
ris has brought his land to a higher state of fertility each 
year and his property has become very attractive. He 
believes that farmers do not place stress enough upon the 
feeding of cattle and swine so as to have the manure to 
apply to the growing crops. His methods are unique and 
the success he has attained ought to encourage others to 
follow the same lines. 
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LATEST WATER COOLING DEVIGE, 2-25 H. P. 


Send for Catalogue €. 


Abenaque Machine Works, 


WESTMINSTER STATION, VT. 








~ 
No Money in Advance 
Vehicles and harness, alfsold 
direct from factory at lowest 
factory prices. 






“Anderton” 
Two years approval 
nk deposit put up as a 


No money, no note to sign, no deposit. 

Vehicles must sell themselves. 

test, backed Dy @25,000. ba: 

tee to you sure of your money back. 

Write for our free 110-page illustrated catalogue 
No.12 Itfullyexplains our offer. 


THE ANDERTON MFG. CO., 
16Third Street, Cincirinatt, Ohio. 











Hydraulic 
Cider Press 


Great strength and ca- 
pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoline engines, 
steam engines, 
saw mills, thresh- 
ers. Catalog free. 
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Save time, horses, work 
and money by using an 


Electric Handy Wagon | 
Low wheels, broad tires. No 
living man cam build a better. 
Book om Wheel Sense" free, 
Electric Whee! Co. 8x86, Quincy, UL 

















The Adirondack 
Mountains 


Are now about the most central of all 
the great resorts, They have through 
Pullman sleeping cars from New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls, via the 






NEW YORKN 
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A night’s ride takes you from any of 
these places to the center of the moun- 
tains in time for breakfast next morning. 


For a copy of “The Adirondack Mountains 
and How to Reach Them,” which is No. 20 of 
the New York Central Lines’ “Four Track 
Series,” containing a fine map of the Adiron- 
dack Mountains and adjacent territory, with 
useful information in regard to hotels,camps, 
lakes, rivers, etc., send a two-cent stamp to 
George H. Daniels, Manager, General Ad- 
vertising Department, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 


C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
New York. 
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See OUR 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


A Good Wheat Prospect. 





AUTUMN SOWN GRAIN MAKES A PROMIS- 
| ING SHOWING WHEN JUNE OPENS—A 
FEW STATES, KENTUCKY, KANSAS AND 

| MISSOURI BELATIVELY LESS SATISFAC- 
TORY—HIG & CONDITION OF SPRING 


WHEAT, WMATEVYER MAY¥ BE LATER VI- 
CISSITUDES—OATS PROSPECTS ARE SOME- 
WHAT MIXED—IN THE LOWER PART OF 
THE OATS BELT INSUFFICIENT RAINFALL 
DURING MAY—IN THE NORTHWEST 
CROP IS RETTER. 








Returns from American Agricultur- 
ist’s county observers, covering practi- 
cally every wheat growing county of 
| importance, show a very high condition 
for spring wheat, and a moderately 
satisfactory promise for winter wheat. 
In the case of winter wheat, there 
has been a decline of practically four 


points during May, the present aver- 
age standing at 86.9, compared with 
91 May 1. A year ago at this date 


the average condition was 88.8. 

This drop in condition results from 
an impaired prospect in the Ohio val- 
ley and parts of the Missouri valley. 
In this territory there was shortage 
of rainfall during the greater part of 
May, amounting in some districts to 
moderately severe drouth conditions, 
and over the whole of the territory in- 





sufficient moisture to insure seasonal 
growth. 

The most marked decline was in 
Kentucky and in parts of the Ohio 


valley. - Portions of Kansas and Mis- 
souri also shewed deterioration suf- 
ficiently severe to, cut down state av- 
although the crop still prom- 
ises fully average results in a large 
part of both of the latter states. 

Ample rainfall over practieally all 
of the belt received at the close 
of the month, and the full effect of 
this rainfall in the matter of prompt 
improvement was not measurable 
when correspondents made their re- 
turns. So far as may be judged from 
the later returns, and from reports of 
the weather bureau, the conditions 
that prevailed have been effectually 
relieved amd there is sufficiemt mois- 
ture now to bring the crop rapidly 
forward to maturity. This, however, 
will be definitely determined only 
when our final report of condition at 
the time of harvest is made. 


erages, 


was 





FOR SPRING 
of the season upon 
condition fully 
for a series of years, 
only a fraction than the 
very high eondition report at this 
time last year. During May there was 
an abundance of moisture im the 
northwest, in many districts running 
into excessive rainfall, so that the erop 
has taken on some rank growth. It 
not appear, however, from re- 
ports of correspondents, that any par- 
ticular apprehension exists to the 
possibility -of damage from too much 


EXCELLENT OUTLOOK WHEAT. 

The first report 
spring wheat 
up to the average 


shows a 


and lower 


doés 


as 


rainfall. While ct course some dam- 
age may have resulted on low lands, 
particularly im portions of the Red 


yet, on the other hand, it 
| must not be forgotten that there has 
been a very rapid extension of wheat 
area in the territ»ry west of the Red 
river valley in the last few years, and 
that this territory requires heavy rain- 
fall in order to imsure good results, 

Whenever the early spring is moist, 
as was the case this year, the first re- 
port of condition is*always high, and 
it cannot be taken as any permanent 
index that the final result will be in 
keeping. There is a wide difference 
between a few inches of wheat blades 
and a matured crop, and the first 
report comes at a season when prac- 
tically all it means is that the crop 
has started well, is vigorous, well 
rooted and of good color, The natural 


river valley, 











vicissitudes, of the crop are yet to be 
experienced, but it is very satisfac- 
tory to note that the season opens 
with the plant in such shape that it 
will have the inherent strength to re- 
sist to at least its mommal capacity 
any unfaverable conditions which 
may later arise. 

A eareful tabulation ef the esti- 
mates of American Agriculturist’s 
correspondents as to acreage, indicates 
that the area devoted to spring wheat 
this year, 19,159,000 aeres, is slightly 
smaller than that harvested last year. 

The following statemmemt shows the 
acreage and condition ef spring wheat 











and ‘condition of winter wheat by 

states, as reported on June TIT: 
-- Spring—-—~ Winter 
Average Cond Cond 

1906 
Sa 100 90 — 
2 nate -— -- 90 
AES _- 92 
cere —~ 87 
Ark —- 89 
ey oo -- _- 92 
W Va ~- ~- 89 
age te — — 77 
aa se oi --- ~- 88 
Mich ‘ 100 80 76 
PT a os — a 84 
By Swine a 103 87 83 
Sages 95 90 
Minn ...... @& 95 90 
cs cacdee 94 93 
Mo ; — — ta 
ae 120 80 5 
eee 95 9% 89 
cf 103 96 — 
* =e 95 93 oo 
eh Rei wes 95 Mt 90 
MN has ote 102 100 100 
Wash 98 85. 83 
Onis... —- -- 92 
Other 100 95 90 
Average 98.3 94.3 86.9 
1905 95.0: 88.8 
Potate Crop Gets a Fair Start. 

Throughout all important northern 


potato producing centers, the progress 
of the crop is now engrossing atten- 
tion.. True, the recent sharp price 
advances and subsequent reactions for 
old tubers aroused much imterest, but 
farmers are now holding such light 
supplies of 1905 potatoes that the old 
erop is, to all practical intents and 
purposes, a matter of history. It is 
evident that the planting season has 
proved somewhat late in some fore- 
most potato states, this being pro- 
nounced in Maine and to a degree in 
Wisconsin and parts of Michigan and 
New York. However, the lateness is 
net sufficient to cause any alarm. 
Owing to the above mentioned facts, 
it is too soon to know definitely what 
the aereage will be for 1906. It is 
evident, however, that farmers are 
generally looking kindly at the potato 
crop this season, and there is no rea- 
son to believe there will be a general 
shrinkage in the acreage. A normal 
area will, in all probability, be given 
ever to-the crop and if there is any 
change, it may perhaps show a ten- 
deney toward increases rather than 
otherwise. Looking at. the. situation 
broadly, it apparent that returns 
from the last crop have proved vastly 
more encouraging to farmers than 
were those from the harvest of 1904. 
In the middle and eastern part of 
the eommerecial potato belt of the 
United States, conditions at this early 
stage of the season are, on the whole, 
fairly. satisfactory. It is true that 
planting has proved a little late in 
many parts of New York and Maine, 
but not sufficiently so to cause worry. 
In the latter state it looks as if there 
would be a moderate increase in the 
acreage this year. At least, advices 
received so far indicate such a prob- 


is 


ability. 
Reports to American Agriculturist 
from our county correspondents in 


leading states indicate the conditions 
at the ehose of May generally satis- 
factory. The subjoined figures repre- 
sent the cenditions by states, but at 
so early a, date they are of relatively 
less value than will be subsequent re- 





ports, when the main crop is far 
enough along to arrive at a more def. 
inite opinfon. However, the figurec 
here printed afford an id« : ‘a 
the start made by the potato ery 
ROTATO CONDITION BY STATES. 
a Ae ™) ee 85 
Gy ole Ss aieane > Kan ... 85 
MED oF ie nic 9) | Neb .. OF 
te, eee @WZinnd.. 97 
De 6. bine a eine S82 a tl. 97 
DNS cleiné soe Ts 82 | Cal v7) 
rrr 90 Ore ° 99 
0 aS ae 80 | Wash 94 
avecot age agents 9 | Okla 9g 
| A ree 95 | haty? 
| 85.1 US * 99 
fe OE a Pe 98 | 7 
eieduenililatmas 
An Unever Oat Situation. 

Returns from American Agri ir- 
ist’s county correspondents s} a 
rather mixed situation in oats. | io 
and a large part of the Missou y 
the crop is in unsatisfactory 
This territory includes som: e 
states of very heavy producti: ’n 
the other hand, in the upper M iri 
valley and in the northwest th: p 
is in exceedingly high promise, and 
this area, too, includes some the 
states of large production. Th ne 
dition as reported by our cor ne 
dent is 86.9, against 93.8 san te 
last year, and an average for es 
of ten years of something abo My 

The low condition in Oh and 


lower Missouri valley is the di @- 
sult of lack of sufficient rainf: ur 


ing May, oats being a spring « 
dependent for a start an ly 
growth upon sufficient moistu nd 
immediately following seedi) e 
@drouth experienced during M i 
at a critical period and the r in 
many districts disastrous. 

A low condition, such as is ted 
in the states in question at e- 
riod of crop history, intro: n 
unfavorable element into tl b- 
able crop result, this year. 17 in 
hardly be overcome, no mat hat 
favorable conditions are exp: ed 
later. The plant is small, th: nd 
thin and unsatisfactory, and t D 
lacks inherent vigor. Of co the 
rainfall which came at the e: he 
month will result in some i ve 
ment, but it cannot restore re 


manent damage already suff: 
The same eonditions of « ith 


which interfered with proper « p- 


ment in Ohio and the lower iri 
valley also affected to a cons le 


extent the area seeded to oats, at 


a decrease in acreage is reporte: m 
all of the states which report Ww 
condition. On the other hand 1e 
northwest considerable increas in 
acreage is noted in some sfat he 
total area is estimated at 950,261,000 
aeres, against 30,185,000 seeded last 
year. 

The following statement sho\ the 
estimated, acreage and the c on 
‘fof oats by states on June 1, 1!* 
ACBFAGE AND CONDITION OF OATS JUNE 1. 


Average Ce 








Wew Tork... 1,327,000 oi) 
Pennsylvania ..... 1,223,000 5) 
Se ee 1,070,000 05 
ATEAMOGE 606 +as.-.5 237,000 SO 
Tennessee ....... 199,000 SS 
West Virginin..... J} 
Meomtmely. ........ tie) 
Ohio meee cece aavceas i 
Michigan ........ 1,107,000 Si 
DD ddeca neces 1,325,000 60 
a eee 4 2 
Wisconsin ........ 2,487 U6 
Minnesota ........ 2,461,000 97 
BE, dina add areernes 4,040,000 a) 
pee 754,000 i) 
PO bn ah a's 0's eo 8 952,000. SO 
Sere 2,135,000 v1 
North Dakota 1,006,000 92 
South Dakota..... 887,000 Ow 
California ........ 180,000 Aa) 
SEE San < Kw cle 36 296,000 100 
Washington ...... 158,000 So 
Okla Territory..... 390,000 Ww 
REE 0a 344.06 84s . 2,533,000 Ww 

Total ......... 38261,000 86.9 


a 
“I saw your adv in ol@ reliable A A.” 
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CARE OF EWES AND WINTER LAMBS 
J. S. WOODWARD, NIAGARA COUNTY, WN Y. 

[This is the third article in the series on win- 
ter lamb problems by Mr Woodward, one of the 
most experienced and practical sheep. breeders. 
Three other parts aregto follow. The last printed 
may be found in American Agriculturist of 
May 19, 1906.] 

Years ago we thought the ewes must not 
be fleshy before dropping lambs. In fact, we 
used to rather scrimp them on feed, but we 
have learned better. They should have good 
pasture, with abundance of fresh water all sum- 
mer and be salted at least every week, or bet- 
ter still, have the salt mixed with turpentine in 
the proportion of a gill of turpentine to a peck 
of salt. This should be placed in boxes under 
cover, so that the sheep can eat it at all times. 
If the pasture gets scant and dry, the ewes 
should have access to a field of rape, or in 
absence of this be grained every day, using a 
mixture of wheat bran, linseed meal and oats. 
Enough should be fed to keep them thriving, 
or at least keep them from falling off in flesh. 
They should be looked after often to see they 
are free from disease and ticks and so kept until 
put into the folds, which should be as soon as 
the first solid freeze. 

It is poor policy to allow ewes to run down 
in flesh, and after the grass is once frozen solid, 
while it may fill their stomachs, it has very little 
substance and almost to a certainty, the ewes 
will be found losing weight. This should never 
be allowed. As soon as put into the folds they 
should have a daily ration of four pounds silage 
to 100 pounds of sheep, with all the clover or 
alfalfa hay they will eat up ciean. A little 
wheat bran every day will keep them thriving 
and furnish material for the growth of the lamb. 
If they have plenty of silage, mangels or tur- 
nips, no fear need be felt of constipation, caked 
udders, milk fever or any other trouble at lamb- 
ing time. If lambs begin to drop 
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will sometimes happen that the first feces are 
thick and gummy and will adhere to the sur- 
rounding wool, so as to prevent all passage from 
bowels. In this case they should be removed, 
the parts washed clean in warm water, wiped 
dry and oiled with castor oil, or even lard. 
Some shepherds, in such cases, give a teaspoon- 
ful of castor oil in some milk, but I don’t believe 
in dosing sheep when other means will answer 
as well. The above treatment seldom fails. 

When the lambs begin to come in numbers, 
an empty pen should be provided and as soon 
as the lamb is able to follow the ewe, it should 
be put into the pen. When 20 ewes and lambs 
have been secured for a pen, another should be 
vacated and filled. Thus the lambs in each pen 
are nearly of the same age and it will be much 
better than to have young and old all mixed 
up and the stronger running over the 
younger. 


SWEET POTATOES IN NORTHERN GARDENS 


F. D. WELLS, MICHIGAN, 

Sweet potatoes are propagated by means of 
sets or sprouts, called draws, which grow from 
the root buds. They are best obtained from 
seed growers and gardeners who raise them for 
sale. The small gardener may grow his own 
sets if he desires by bedding some last year’s 
tubers in hotbeds, but one trial will probably 
be sufficient. After that he will be content to 
buy the few plants needed for the home 
garden. 

The soil best suited to the sweet potato is a 
warm, moderately rich sand. If too fertile, 
there will be a large growth of top at the ex- 
pense of root. The land should not be wet. 

The time for setting the plants is from the 
middle of May till the first week in July, or 
after the late frosts are over. The draws ob- 
tained early are the strongest, as several crops 





Number 24 


are taken from a bed of roots. If the draws are 
on hand a little early they may be heeled in 
and kept for several days, when the roots will 
start and the plant be in condition to grow as 
Soon as set out. 

The potatoes may be grown on the level, but 
a ridge is usually preferred. In field culture 
this ridging is done by throwing two furrows 
together, but in a garden this can be done with 
a hoe, making the ridge about 18 inches broad 
and 6 inches high. The rows should be about 4 
feet apart. 

Along the center of this ridge the plants are 
set. They should be about 2 feet apart. If 
the soil is moist it is only necessary to dip the 
roots in water before setting. There is no gain 
is soaking the ground at the time of setting 
these or any other plants. But if it is unusually 
dry at this time there is some advantage in 
using water in moderation. 

While the plants are small they are culti- 
vated often enough to kill the weeds and keep 
a mellow surface. Later the vines will take full 
possession, covering the ground with a mat of 
vegetation. Cultivation is then impracticable as 
well as undesirable. 

But attention to the vines does not stop when 
the cultivator and hoe are laid aside. They 
should be lifted occasionally, otherwise they 
will take roots at the joints, in which case they 
will keep on growing vines and form no roots 
in the hill that will be large enough for use. 
By using a common pitchfork to lift the vines 
the work can be done rapidly. Once a week 
should be often enough, making sure that 
every vine is loose from hill to tip. 

In northern localities there are no insects 
that cause serious injury, but there is a disease 
which deserves mention. If the tubers are af- 
fected with the black rot, it will soon be in 
evidence on the sprouts. A plant which has a 
leaf partly black should be destroyed. When- 
ever the disease is found on a 





in October, it is well to at once 
put the mothers and lambs into 
winter folds. In fact, ewes ought 
to be sorted from the flock a few 
days before their lambs are due, 
and put up. If the folds are as 
they should be, the ewes will be 
much better off and can be more 
conveniently looked after and as- 
sistance rendered if needed. If 
the ewes have been cared for as 
indicated, they will need very 
little attention and the lambs 
will come strong and healthy, 
and it will rarely happen that 
one will need any help, but it is 
well to have an eye on every 
newcomer. It should be up and 
looking for its dinner within a 
half hour, and the youngster be 
assisted in getting a taste of its 
mother’s milk 








vine it should be treated in the 
same way, as the rot will spread. 
Affected plants are useless. The 
potatoes, if there are any, will 
be worthless, frequently rotting 
immediately after being dug. The 
germs remain in the soil over 
winter, so the ground ought not 
to be used twice in succession. 
The sweet potato is an interest- 
ing plant. As a crop it may be 
of little economic value in the 
garden, but it is a pleasure to 
grow it. The roots grown north 
of its limit are not dry and mealy 
like those raised farther south, 
but they are sweet and when 
fresh are good. The vine, too, is 
ornamental. Its thick, dark 
foliage helps to make the garden 
attractive. There are flowers oc- 
casionally, but no seed. It is 








After it is once on its feet and 
it has succeeded in sucking a lit- 
tle milk, about the only care 


necessary is to see that both the York state fair 


A CHAMPION AMERICAN MERIMO EWE 
The picture above is that of an aged American Merino ewe, owned by D. geveloped which would pe still 


K. Bell, Monroe county, N Y. She twice won the championship at the New 
She is a well-formed animal with a remarkable fleece, as 


ewe’s teats are unobstructed. It shown in the illustration. 








probable that if more attention 
were given it a variety could be 


better suited to northern lati- 
tudes than any now raised. 
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Valuable Suggestions for Fruit and Nut Growers 
—Full Details as to Tools and How to Cut 
the Buds—This Helpful Article Is by Prof H. 
Harold Hume, North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture—Read It. 

As grafting is confined to the period before 
the sap is moving rapidly, so budding has its 
appointed time, when the bark slips 
readily from the wood. Budding is main- 
ly used for the propagation of young 
trees, though it is sometimes resorted 
to in the top-working of trees, particu- 
larly the pecan in the southern states. 
The mango and the avocado are also 
occasionally top-worked by the same 
methods as employed with the pécan. 
For ordinary shield budding, a com- 
mon budding knife with a thin, sharp blade is 
the only tool needed, but for cutting annular or 
ring buds something else is. needed, as it is well 
nigh impossible, using only the common knife, 
to cut a ring bud to fit. A tool suitable for 
ring budding may be made by fastening two 
budding knife blades to a wooden handle, having 
the blades parallel and about % inch apart. 
Recently three different tools, known as Nel- 
son’s, Galbreath’s and White’s respectively, in 
order named as in illustration on Page 727 have 
been brought forward for this work and have 
uiet with more or less favorable reception. The 
principle in all of them is practically the same. 


BUD 
STICK. 


In some parts of the country, the buds are 
simply tied in place with soft wrapping twine 
or raffia. Good results are obtained from the 
use of these materials, but on the whole, strips 
of waxed cloth or waxed twine prepared as 
directed in American Agriculturist, February 
24, 1906, are preferable. The cloth is sometimes 
prepared by using beeswax alone. Grafting wax 
is not necessary to the same extent as in graft- 
ing, though some should be provided for use as 
conditions may demand. 

SELECTING BUD STICKS. 
We are waking up these days to the fact that 
crops may be largely increased and bettered by 
seed selection, but we 
have as yet’ given little 
oréno attention to bud or 


. scion selection. In a 
block of trees of any 

° 

i ‘ 3 given variety, there are 


usually one or two indi- 
viduals which surpass the 
others in coloring of fruit, 
prolificness, hardiness, 
precocity or other impor- 
tant and desirable characteristics. The field is 
not an inviting one, because of the time which 
must necessarily elapse before results can be 
secured, but there is an excellent opportunity for 
good work along the line of producing improved 
strains of the different varieties of fruit, a field 
as important as plant breeding for the making 
of new ones. 


SHIELD BUDDING. 


This may be somewhat aside from the ques- 
tion, but the point must be made that careful 
selection of scions from desirable trees will 
handsomely repay the grower, for every bud 
on every tree must be considered to a large 
extent as a distinct individual. For work early - 
in the season buds of last year’s growth must 
be used, while for summer budding buds of the 
current season’s g:2wth are used. In the latter 
case, the buds should be well grown with good, 
firm bark on the wood, else it is well nigh 
impossible to remove the buds without injury. 
The chances of success are greatly increased 
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if well matured buds only are used. In any 

case, all buds used should be plump, full and 

well developed. 

With some kinds of fruit trees it ls advisable 
to cut the bud sticks from the trees during the 
dormant season of winter and store them for 
work in spring. This is particularly true of the 
citrus fruits, oranges, pomelos, lemions, etc. If 
buds are taken from the trees in April, May or 
June for work about that season, it will be 
found well nigh impossible to secure any quan- 
tity of good buds, and those which are secured 
can’ be had only at the sacrifice of a large 
amount of good growing or bearing wood. 
Taken from the trees in winter, they may be 
safely stored in damp sphagnum ‘or sawdust 
until required for work even as late as June 
or July. 

SHIELD BUDDING. 

The most common method is known as shield 
budding. Stocks may vary in size consider- 
ably but should not be less than % inch in 
diameter. I have used smaller ones, but it is 
extremely difficult and slow work to insert the 
buds satisfactorily in stocks smaller than this. 
The stock should be in that condition of growth 
when the bark may be readily lifted from the 
wood without tearing or breaking. 

If leaves are present on the stock, trim them 
off 3 or 4 inches above the point at which the 
bud is to be inserted. With the knife held at 
an acute angle downward to the bark, make a 
downward cut % inch long and at its upper end 
a transverse cut, with the knife at an acute angle 
upward to the bark, the two cuts resulting in a 
T-shaped incision. In citrus propagation in 
Florida the T-shaped cut is always inverted. 
Cut just nicely throtgh the bark. Next, with 
the point of the knife blade or the thin bone 
spatula at the end of the handle, lift the edges 
of the bark. The incision is then ready for the 
bud. 

HOW TO CUT THE BUDS, 

To cut the buds hold the bud stick with the 
top end toward the body and cut from below 
the bud downward. There is less danger of 
injuring the bud in removing it than if the cut 
is made directly downward against the natural 
direction of the bud. Besides, it is advisable 
to cut sidewise against the bud. See that the 
knife has a keen, sharp edge. Insert the knife 
blade % inch below the bud and bring it out 
the same distance above, thus leaving a shield- 
shaped piece of bark and wood about % inch 
long with the bud in its center. It is not neces- 
sary to remove the bit of wood from the under- 
side of the bark though some doit. Insert the 
bud, right side up, in the incision made in the 
stock, shove it well down and tie in place. 

In tying, the wrapping may be brought over 
and covering the tip of the bud or it may not, 
but it should be securely and well wrapped in 
place. In ten days to two weeks the buds should 
be examined, the wrappings removed. If the 
buds are still plump and full, with the edges 
of the wounds in the stock showing signs of 
callusing, the buds have taken, i e started to 
unite. If not in this condition, other buds may 
be inserted in these same stocks at this time. 

As soon as it is seen that the buds have 
united, the tops of the stocks should be lopped. 
This may be done, either by cutting half way 
through the stock with an upward cut 1 or 2 
inches above the point of insertion and care- 
fully bending the top down to the ground, or 
it may, in some cases be done by cutting the 
stock entirely off 4 or 5 inches above the bud. 
When the bud has shoved out 5 or 6 inches or 
sometimes even less, the entire top may be cut 
away, leaving a smooth wound on the stock, 
which if ‘of any considerable ‘size ‘should be 










SUMMER IN THE ORCHARD 


painted over. Later the young tree may be 
staked to make it grow straight. This is usu- 
ally necessary in the case of citrus trees, but 
not for many other kinds. Shield-budding may 
be used in propagating apples, plums, peaches, 
apricots, cherries, avocados, citrus fruits and 
pears. : 
ANNULAR OR RING BUDDING. 

In budding the pecan, the annular or ring 

method is used, though it is not in any wise 





ANNULAR BUDDING. 

superior to shield budding. In fact, the latter 
should generally be given the preference. A 
ring of bark 1 inch or so long is removed from 
the stock by making two parallel ring cuts and 
slitting down one side. The cuts should go 
only through the bark. The bud stick selected 
should be of almost exactly the same size. From 
it remove a ring of bark of exactly the same 
width, having in its center a well-formed bud. 
The slit made in removing this ring should be 
made on the side exactly opposite the bud. Place 
this ring in position on the stock and bind it 
securely in place as already directed under 
shield-budding. The after management is the 
same as for shield-budding. 

The pecan may be budded from June to early 
September. Those buds inserted early in the 
season will start growth before autumn and 
the tops of the stocks should be lopped or cut 
off. If the buds have taken and refuse to start, 
lopping wil) help to start them. Buds inserted 
late in the season usually remain, and should_be 
allowed to remain, dormant until spring. Then 
just before the beginning of the growing sea- 








PATCH BUDDING. 


son, lop them to start them off with the new 
growth. Pecan trees to be top-worked by bud- 
ding should be cut back in February or March 
to induce good growth of new shoots. These 
may then be budded during the summer months, 
any time after they have become hard and firm 
enough. For pecan and mango, the veneer-shield, 











or patch method is used. This does not differ 
materially from ring-budding except that the 
piece of bark instead of being a complete ring 
is only a part of one. It may be rectangular or 
the shape of an equilateral triangle with the 
bud in the center. A rectangular or triangular 
piece of bark is removed from the stock and a 
similar piece is cut from the bud stick and put 
in its place. It should be cut to fit exactly. 
The advantage of this method is that a stock 
bud stick, while im the case of ring-budding 
stocks of % inch are about the limit and the 
of considerable size may be used with a small 
bud stick and stock must at least nearly corre- 
spond in size. 


EXPERIENCES IN HANDLING CLOVER HAY 
R. S. SEEDS, HUNTINGDON COUNTY, PA. 
Clover hay is more difficult to cure and han- 
dle and shows up worse when badly made than 
timothy or most other grasses. As 2 rule, 
the leguminous plants have more. sap 
than the grasses. I am now figuring on 
cutting my first crop of alfalfa before 
May 30. Many farmers are asking questions 
about my crop of alfalfa and stopping at my 
I certainly have a beautiful 
stand. In my opinion there is no rough feed 
equal to clover hay. Stock will do better and 
stand more on less grain if they are fed clover 
hay than any other feed, provided it is well 
made. I place the emphasis on well made. 


door as they pass. 


Many farmers cut and put up hay which they | 


think is first-class, but which really comes out 
in bad shape and they wonder what is.the mat- 
ter with it. Asa 
rule, it is burned 
and dried out, not 
made at all. It is 
cut down and al- 
lowed to lie until 
it is practically 
scorched, then 
raked and hauled 
in. This kind of 
hay-making is 
more disastrous 
to the- legumes 
than to timothy 
and other grasses. 
In my opinion 
more hay is 
spoiled by damp- 
ness and the 
scorching rays of 
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TIMELY FARM AFFAIRS 


and knock the dew off and set it up so as to 
let the air and sun get through it. I “ted” it 
again about noon; immediately after dinner 
start the hay rake, hauling it in at once or 
putting it in cocks. If it is put in cocks, I do 
not scatter them out until the dew is off the 
next morning. If I think it will rain near the 
middle of the day, I put the clover in cocks. 

If it rains the morning after the hay was 
tedded and before I can get it into cocks, I 
start with the tedder when the sun comes out 
and stir up the hay to knock the rain off. I 
have had about half an acre of hay in cocks 
on Tuesday, and after an almost continuous rain 
have torn the cocks apart the following Friday 
and hauled in nice, green-colored hay. 

In my experience, I consider a ton of good 
alfalfa hay ground worth almost as much as a 
ton of wheat bran. I like to cut clover when 
most of the heads are out and red. I always 
work ten hours a day, except in harvest. Then 
this rule does not apply. When a man is in 
the midst of his clover and timothy, the old 
saying is a very important one, “Make hay 
while the sun shines.” 


PRACTICAL DAIRY METHODS 
E. H. SIBLEY, VENANGO COUNTY, PA. 
Standard grain feed consists of wheat bran, 
ground oats and corn meal. Sometimes this. is 


varied by the addition of a small amount of 
linseed meal. The amount of grain that any cow 
receives depends upon her digestive capacity, 
the age and length of time she has been in milk. 
We prefer clover hay to timothy. 


In general, 
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the sun than by 
rain. It has al- 
ways been a 
source of amuse- 
ment to me to see 
farmers wait until 
Saturday before 
starting the mower, so that they can haul it in 
the following Monday. Saturday above all days 
of the week is the one I would avoid. 

Farmers who resort to this method are the 
losers and not the gainers. While they may 
gain a day, they are losing in quality and quan- 
tity a great deal more than the real value of the 
wages and labor of one day’s work. Suppose 
it begins to rain Monday morning, just about 
the time the hay is fit to rake up, or looking at 
it in another way, suppose the sun is strong 
Monday morning when the hay is fit to take up, 
nine times out of ten, the two dews and the 
two days hot sun are sufficient practically to 
of 20 lots of such hay do .not make good 
feed. 

I like to mow in the late afternoon or early 
evening, using a 6-foot mower. The next morn- 
ing before the sun gets hot, I take a tedder 


GLOBE ONIONS 


Silver Globe. 
latter is on the right. 


ns 2, 4 - et ee” Pee eee 

OF THE GOLDEN AND SILVER TYPES 
These two handsome onions represent ideal types of Golden Globe and 
The former is on the left as you look at the picture, while the 
In color, Golden Globe is an attractive golden yellow, 
with a firm, mild, snowy-white flesh. Silver Globe has-a smooth, silvery- 
white skin with a close, fine-grained flesh of the purest white. 
able conditions the yield is as high as 900 to 1000 bushels per acre. 


Under favor- 


cows get one-third bushel corn silage each day. 
They are curried and brushed and kept clean. 
In the most severe weather they are out but a 
short time, and are driven around a circuit, 
which will make perhaps half a mile. When 
the weather is milder in winter, they are al- 
lowed to take such exercise as they feel dis- 
posed to, and may remain out for two or three 
hours or more. Sugar beets are cut up into 
%-inch squares and one-fourth bushel a day 
is fed to each cow. There is always a lump of 
rock salt in the manger, so the cow can have 
it whenever she wishes. 

Cows due to calve within a few weeks are 
each given a box stall in which they run loose. 
Our method of fastening cows in milk in the 
stalls is ene-that allows great freedom ef move- 
ment. Around the neck of every cow there is a 


wide strap on which there is an iron ring. 
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Into this as the cow goes into the stable a chain 
is fastened by means of a snap, the snap being 
in the middle of the chain. The two ends are 
attached each to a ring sliding up and down on 
a rod on either side of the stall. The floors 
are of cement. The cattle eat from the floor. 
The board across the stall in front of the animal 
can be easily raised and the floor always kept 
clean and sweet. 


CUTTING AND CURING CLOVER HAY 
M. C. THOMAS, CHAMPAIGN COUNTY, 0. 

I have found that when clover is cut at just 
the right time and properly made into hay, it 
makes One of the very best rough feeds obtain- 
able. If, however, the clover is allowed to stand 
too long before cutting and possibly received a 
shower or two during the process of curing, 
it is practically worthless for feeding purposes, 
except as a filler. The proper time to cut clover 
to make the best hay is just after it comes into 
full bloom and a few blossoms have begun to 
turn. At this stage it contains the greatest 
amount of feeding value, but if left standing 
longer it begins to get woody and is much less 
palatable. Clover is very similar to wheat and 
oats and just before the grain begins to form 
the straw contains the elements that will go 
to help form the seed and the straw has a very 
low feeding value, after the seed is ripe. 

When clover is ready to cut, I usually do the 
mowing in the afternoon. If the weather is 
showery, I cut it just as soon after the rain as 
possible. By so doing T have been able to 
make very good hay between showers. The 
next forenoon after the dew has dried off, we 
go over it with the tedder. In the afternoon 
before it gets dry enough for the leaves and 
blades to crumble, it is raked and put into 
medium size shocks, where it remains until the 
next morning, when the shocks are opened and 
left until afternoon, if the weather is fair. It 
is then hauled to the barn and put into a tight 


mow. When the weather is such that we can 
carry out these methods, we are always certain 
to have a splendid lot of first-class clover hay. 
I have found it almost impossible to adhere to 


any ironclad rules, as atmospheric conditions 
have so much to do with the Every 
farmer, therefore, has to judge conditions and 
do his work accordingly. 


work. 


RAISES CORN FOR POULTRY 
R. T. THURBER, RHODE ISLAND. 

Poultry and small fruit receive most of my 
attention, but I believe that the poultryman whe 
can raise his own corn is the one who. will 
make the most profit. With all of my other 
work TI have never yet been able to raise only 
a small part of that required for my own use. 
I have a small farm of 30 acres and what land 
is not used for poultry and small fruit is de- 
voted to general farming, using, as a rule, a 
three-year rotation. 

Keeping only three cows and one horse our 
supply of stable manure is not large and very 
little is purchased. We depend largely upon 
our supply of hen manure, which is all saved 
from about 600 fowls and chickens. This is 
used in the hill for corn, being mixed with air- 
slaked lime at the time of application. It has 
always given fairly good results. We plant 
the White Cap corn, known in this section as 
the Rhode Island Cap corn. This will yiele 
under our system between 40 and 45 bushels 
of well-ripened corn to the acre. 

My method is to take up grass land in the 
spring, apply the manure in the hill. The corn 
is cut when the kernels are fully glazed and 
the ear well capped. 


































The American Cereal Co., 
Chicago 


they are all doing fine. 


Aug. B. Gray, 





Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Gentlemen:—I had been feedin 
my colts corn meal, hominy an 
bran, two |quarts; three times a 
day and they were not in good 
condition, finally refusing to eat 
‘ alltheir feed. I started two months 
ago feeding the same quantity of 


Schumacher’s 
Stock Feed 


(corn, oats and barley) and they 
eat it all, like it and above all 
have improved wonderfully. 
since feed it to my work horses, 
brood mares and roadsters and 


tainly is the feed to feed horses. 


Greenvale Stock Farm 


Have 


It cer- 
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Made with six 
aud eight forks, 
for 1 aud 2 horses, 
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INOREASB THE VALUE 


many uses. (Also a first class Tree Sprayer). 
Has HIGH PRESSURE, and delivers a" 
Perfect agitation. 


ease. (Horse-hitch for hilly country). 


yield one acre our pay. 
n>) 8) aN 
width, 


lon 


id, 
famous “Auto-Spray.”” 





Sive time and Jabor in srrending and turning and 
OF HAY. 


MASS. 


Sprays Everything. 
Potatoes, Truck, etc., 4 
rows at atime, 20 acres 
@ day. Even 2-acre grow- 
ers say, “Pays for itself 
first season,’ a8 it has so 


'0G"’like spray. 
All working parts made of ““BRASS’’. 


Runs very easy, a BOY 16 — old can operate it with 


FIRST ORDER 
where no Agent, gets wholesale price, or will take extra 
Sent on 10 DAYS’ TRIAL—does 
not cost you one cent if not satisfactory. GUARANTEED 
for 2 yrs, We give one away, in each locality for a little 
help in Advertising. Write today for our liberal terms, 


Ht, HURST MFG.CO,, 1503North St., Canton, 0, 


Potatoes 


6 rows at a time, any 


dth, wi 
B Je TRACTION 
TOWNS compress eo 
— AIR SPRAYER. 
° Yay Constant pressure up to 150 Ibs. 
y Power costs nothing. 100 
tank, all »rass 


gal- 


to or- 


alent. We are the largest man- 
of spray pumps in the 
hand and power, including the 
Bend for Catalogue. 
€,C. Brown Co., % Jay St., Rochester, N.Y. 




















Favorite in every 


The Hoover-Prout Co., Lock Box 12, 


7 great po! 
to growing district. Get free catalog. 
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GHEY, AND CABBAGE, 


PLANTS 
poses with 


baskets. F. O. B. ‘or prices. 
with order. Plants ready about June lth. 
WOODLAND FARM, Canastota, Madison Co., N. Y. 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co. 


Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS. 


FARMERS WORKING TOGETHER 


The Strength of the Co-operative Move- 
ment—What Is Being Accomplished 
in Europe—Object Lessons for Ameri- 
can Farmers—Condifions Different, 
But Principles Capable of Universal 
Application. 


The co-operative movement has long 
been reasonably familiar to the read- 


ers of these col- 
umns. The sub- 
ject is of great 


importance to ag- 
riculture, and the 
farmers of the 
United States have 
made but scant 
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ARE FAMOUS | 
wherever planted; are planted 
everywhere trees are grown, 
Catalog of superb fruits— Black Ben, 
g David, Delicious, etc.~Stark Bro's, Louisiana, 


progress in avail- 
ing themselves of 
its many opportu- 
nities. That enter- 
prises have been 
launched only to 
| }} fail is true. But 
CO-OPERATION counTsthis does not dis- 
turb the fact that 
co-operation “availeth much.” With 
the mistakes of the past as a guide- 
board, and the examples of what is 
being done in other countries as an in- 
spiration, there must be eventually 
worked out co-operative schemes here 
at home which will carry profit and 
satisfaction to the community, the 
farmers’ club, or the grange partici- 
pating in the proposition. In Great 
Britain. this form of busimess long 
since took deep root, both in indus- 
trial and agricultural life, and the 
statements sent out are certainly con- 
vinecing. A recent writer in a trust- 
worthy trade journal says one of the 
large English societies, that of Man- 
chester, does a total yearly business 
of $100,000,000, 

The movement is so successful in 
many European countries, that it is 
fitting here for American Agriculturist 
to present to our readers brief facts 
regarding co-operation across the 
ocean. True, conditions are often 
greatly different from our own coun- 
try. There population is dense; here, 
it is very uneven, dense in parts of 
the north and east and scarce in 
many other sections. But successes 
abroad afford hints for adaptation 
to the co-operative enterprise in buy- 
ing and selling in Illinois or in Cone 
necticut and New York, or in the 
trucking sections of the Chesapeake 
peninsula. Some of the data in fol- 
lowing paragraphs are secured from a 
recent book written by Edwin A. 
Pratt, of London, Organization of Ag- 
riculture, other facts from other re- 
liable sources,—government bulletins, 
private correspondence, etc, 





1000 SOCIETIES IN GERMANY. 


Something over 1000 co-operative 
agricultural societies are in operation 
in Germany for the purchase of ferti- 
lizers, implements, fuel, stock feeds, 
etc. There are nearly two-thirds as 
many more organized for the sale of 
farm produce of various kinds; 1682 
dairy producing societies on the co- 
operative system in Germany. 

The co-operative method is much in 
vogue in the formation of societies for 
the purpose of drainage and irriga- 
tion, and for reclaiming bogs and 
other undeveloped land. It is esti- 
mated that within a period of 15 years 
over 700,000 acres of land were so re- 
claimed in Germany, now excellent 
productive soil. Much is done in op- 
erating steam threshing machines in 
a co-operative way. 


IN FRANCE AND BELGIUM. 


In France the agricultural associa- 
tions practically control the market 
for certain commodities, owing to the 
very large orders given for the pur- 
chase of feed stuffs, “fertilizers, etc. 
While the organization of co-operative 
societies has not been carried on to 
such elaboration as in some other 
portions of northern Burope, much 
has been accomplished for French 
farmers. In handling eggs for the Eng- 
lish markets France istTfess successful 
than is Denmark. 

Co-operative effort in Belgium saw 
its beginning in France about 15 years 


STRENGTH OF CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


ago. At the beginning of 1902 there 
were 776 agricultural leagues with a 
membership of 42,659. Most of these 
are affiliated, with some variation, 
having at heart the co-operative de- 
velopment of the entire state In the 
year last named there were 780 so- 


cieties for the purchase of agricultural. 


necessities. These numbered 49,000 
persons and the aggregate purchases 
were 14,000,000 francs in one year. 
Rural credit banks of the Reifeisen 
type (described later in this article) 
have done much for the co-operative 
associations and for individual farm- 
ers. First formed some ten years ago, 
these had increased up to 1892 to 286. 
A considerable number of mutual so- 
cieties have been formed for the in- 
surance of horses, cattle and goats, 
while fire insurance associations on 
the co-operative order have been quite 
successful. Co-operative dairies in- 
creased in number from 69 ten years 
ago to 427 in 1901. The membership 
made up mostly of small farmers num- 
bered nearly 50,000, and the total 
sales in a recent year by these co- 
operative dairies amounted to nearly 


23,C90,000 francs. . 
DUTCH AND DANISH CO-OPERATION. 
Agricultural unions are much in 


evidence in Holland, each with its 
group of local societies. These unions 
have accomplished much in securing 
the establishment and operation of ag- 
ricultural credit banks on the Reifei- 
sen principle. The last 20 years co- 
operative dairies have increased to 
nearly 600 in number. Under royal 
patronage these are organized into a 
confederation, and it is said that 40,- 
600 Dutch farmers supply milk to the 
creameries thus represented. 
Co-operative dairies in Denmark 
have been very successful during the 
last 20 years or more. There are now 
1050 of these with 148,000 members. 
It is estimated that dut of a total of 
rather more than 1,000,000 milch cows 
in Denmark 75% are owned by farm- 
ers making up these co-operative 
dairies. Nearly all the Danish butter 


is shipped to Great Britain. In form- 





WORKING TOGETHER WORTH WHILE. 


ing a co-operative dairy in Denmark 
about 150 farmers in a certain terri- 
tory will raise 1200 pounds sterling, 
by each subscribing eight pounds 
(about $40.) This is enough to pro- 
vide a dairy with a capacity to handle 
the milk from 850 cows. As a natural 
sequence of this co-operation a large 
number of societies have been formed 
for the sale of butter. Danish co- 
operative bacon curing factories have 
been touched upon in the Orange 
Judd weeklies in recent years. The 
growth of the movement has’ been 
phenomenal, the first co-operative fac- 
tory being established in 1888, when 
23,407 pigs were killed. By 1896 there 
were 20 factories, total slaughter 627,- 
000 hogs. In 1902, there was 27 fac- 
tories, number of pigs killed 777,232, 
representing a value of 2,500,000 
pounds sterling. In addition to these 
27 co-operative bacon factories with a 
total membership of 65,800 farmers, 
there are in Denmark more than 20 
private factories. 

Fifteen years ago there were 73 co- 
operative dairies in Sweden and this 
number has increased to 430 at a re- 
cent date, with a tendency further- 
more for the small dairies to be ab- 
sorbed by the larger ones. The co- 
operative dairies produced fully half 
of Sweden’s total.output of butter. In 
Norway most of the 650 creameries 
are on the co-operative plan. 

IN EASTERN AND SOUTHERN EUROPE. 

The . Hungarian government en- 
courages agriculture in many ways. 
In recent: Years it was instrumental in 
the transformation of 100,000 acres of 
barren and sandy wastes into vineyards 
using American stock. For several 


.* 


generations the government has given 
much encouragement to the breeding 
of horses, offering liberal prizes each 
year to the horse breeding SOCietieg 
To encourage dairy farming the state 
annually appropriates the equivalent 
of $200,000 and upward to aid in the 
starting of co-operative dairies, 
ENERGY IN FAR OFF SIBERIA, 


The number of co-operative dq 


i 
in 1898 in Siberia was reported ries 


By 1901 these had increased to tae 
and in 1902, the latest figures ayaj)- 
able, 2035 co-operative dairies. Four 
butter trains a week are despatcheg 
starting from Ob, on the Trans.g;- 
berian railway. These trains pick yp 
additional loaded cars at  varioys 


points until 25 to 28 cars are included 
Some or the trains go to Riga, in 
European Russia, others to St Peters. 
burg and Reval, traveling at a high 
rate of speed, and running much fast. 
er than ordinary freight trains. Much 
of this butter is shipped from the seg. 
boards to London, Leith or Hull. 
THE MOVEMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN, 
In England, the co-operative move. 
ment among farmers is in many re. 
spects not so well knitted or so far aq. 
vanced. as on the continent, whatever 
may be the successes among other 
workers. A good many agricultural 
societies exist, and are doing good 
work, but co-operative buying and 
selling lack the comprehensiveness 
found in other parts of Europe 
The Irish agricultural organization 





society was successfully formed 
through the encouragement of such 
wise statesmen as Sir Horace Plunkett, 
for bettering the farming conditions of 
Ireland. In 1891, the creameries and 
co-operative societies numbered 17; in 
1902, there were, 322, with a member- 
ship at that time of 41,299. The initial 
cost of one of these ¢o-operative 
creameries in Ireland is not to ex- 
ceed $7500, with all modern ma- 
chinery. 

Economic leaders in Ireland believe 
that effectual means of checking the 
contest movement of Irish peasants to 
the United States is to be found in 
improving the conditions of rural life 
in Ireland. Thus the co-operative so- 
cieties are accomplishing even more 
than a purely commercial purpose. 

IN OTHER PARTS OF THE WORDD. 


Vigorous movements are no\ 
made to bring the advantages 
operation in agricultural prod 
within reach of every district i: 
Colony, South Africa. Official advi 
show that a great number of meetin 
have been held within the past year 
to form societies for the sale of prod- 





ucts, the purchase of seeds and im- 
plements, formation of agricultural 
credit societies, establishment of 
creameries and co-operation along 
other lines of agricultural activity. 

The co-operative creamery move- 
ment has mets with some success in 


New Brunswick and encouraging re- 
sults have been achieved in almost all 
lines. Particularly in cheese and but- 
ter making have the results been 
gratifying, and under clean manage- 
ment the returns have been satisfac- 
tory. 
FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE BANKS. 

In the co-operative movement in 
Germany and some other portions of 
the continent, the Reifeisen banks 
take a very important part. These, in 
a measure, are similar to our co-oper- 
ative banks, or as they are known in 
the west, building and loan associa- 
tions. .They are quite local in charac- 
ter. Each bank has to do only with 
its individual members in the district 
in which it is operated. It therefore 
follows that any farmer wishing to 
borrow money from such bank will in 
all probability be well known to the 
manager, and to the majority of the 
other members. A committee of 
shareholders is in control and direc- 
tion of the Reifeisen bank. 

In Italy a system of so called vil 
lage banks has done much to make it 
possible for honest farmers to secure 
small loans in carrying on their bus!- 
ness. The loans mostly granted by 
these banks are for the purchase of 
live stock or implements, repairs of 
buildings, etc, and amount to $15 to 
$40 each, running two and three years. 
Co-operative dairies have been quite 
successful, particularly through north- 
ern Italy, there being something like 
750 with 37,000 members. Co-opera- 
tive wine factories and distilleries are 
also found in considerable numbers. 
The movement, as a whole, is pro- 
nounced in Europe. 


vil- 
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TOOLS FOR RING BUDDING. 
These are three up-to-date and 
handy tools used in ring budding For 
full description see article by Prof 
Hume on Page 724. 


Combination Meadow and Pasture. 


PROF 


THOMAS SHAW. 





My brotner and I have a farm; it is 
rolling, gravelly and some parts of it 


are quite stony. We are getting it 
tty well cleaned of large stone. 
The land is a gravelly and sandy 


We would like to know a good 
say, timothy, red top, 


loam, 
grass mixture 


orchard grass and blue grass. What 
proportion should it be mixed -and 
quantity sown per acre with winter 
grain? Most of the farmers around 
here sow all timothy but I want some- 
thing that will be good for hay and 
pasture.—[Rushing Brothers, Warren 


County, N J. 

For hay only, the best mixture prob- 
ably would-be timothy, red top and 
alsike clover, as these three are ready 
for being.cut at the same time. If al- 
sike should not yield well on such a 
common red clover would’ take 
its place. On the assumption that the 
old, the amounts to sow per 
acre, would be approximately, timothy 
six pounds, red top six pounds and al- 
sike clover three pounds. The grasses 
named make a better mixture for pas- 
ture than for hay, as the orchard 

iss and blue grass ripen too early 
for the other grasses. The amounts 
to sow for pasture would be say, four 
pounds timothy, four pounds red top, 
five pounds orchard grass, five pounds 
Kentucky blue grass and two pounds 
alsike or red clover. This would be 
for a pasture intended to last several 

irs. If wanted for only two or three 
smaller amounts of seed could 

sown. In many localities, blue 
grass comes in without sowing. In 
Ontario, for instance, and Michigan, 
it comes into all pastures and soon 
crowds out all grass virtually except 
orchard grass and white clover. It is 
assumed that small white clover would 
come into such a pasture without 

wing, 


soil, 


il is 


ars, 


Success only is the test of good gen- 
ralship.—[Peter Henderson. 





A Farmer's Chance for a Prize. 


Can you point out a weak point in 
any advertisement in this journal? 
What information, facts ‘br descrip- 
tions about the articles are omitted, 
which in your judgment, should be 
included? For instance, what are the 
important things which you want to 
know about a cream separator, the 
low-down wagon, or any farm tool? 
In brief, mention all the defects which 
you believe keep the advertisement of 
farm supplies from being clear and 
complete. For the best letter answer- 
ing this question we will give a first 
prize of any $2 book selected from 


“Orange Judd Co's catalog, two prizes 


each of $1.50 worth of books and three 
prizes of any of our dollar books. 
Brief catalog of our agricultural books 
will be sent free upon request. The 
time for taking part in this contest has 
been so extended that letters may be 
mailed up to as late a date as July 2. 

The, object of this little contest is 
to see if you can offer suggestions that 
may be of value to our friends and 
yours, the advertisers in this periodi- 
cal. You may hit on an idea that 
they will be willing to pay you for, in 
cash or goods. We also want more 
farmers to consult the catalog issued 
by our book department, for almost 
every farmer will be immensely helped 
by rightly using the up-to-date and 
practical information set forth in our 
modern books upon agricultural topics, 


ee 


Mrs C. A. G.: The so-called Cash 
buyers’ union or First national co-op- 
erative society is in the hands of a 
receiver. We are unable to learn any- 
thing favorable about this concern or 
its management. It had no authority 
to refer to this paper as indorsing its 
methods or proposition. The shares 
were held mostly among farmers and 
working people in cities and towns, 
but we presume that the company 
was legally incorporated so that no 
shareholder will be liable for its debts. 
In practically all states the shares of 
ordinary corporations are issued as 
fully paid and non-assessable, and in 
case of legitimate failure, the share- 
holder cannot be called upon to pay 
any part of the debts of the concern. 
Of course this is not the case with na- 
tional banks, and in some states with 
state banking institutions, sharehold- 
ers in which, in case of failure, may 
not only lose all they paid for their 
stock, but may be assessed 100% ad- 
ditional, if neeessary, to pay the debts 
of the institution. 





Work Butter with Ladle always 
striving to keep the butter in the 
granular form until it is worked. Keep 
your hands out of it under all cir- 
cumstances, handling with a wooden 
scoop or ladle. 














MEN PROMINENT IN AMERICAN SEED TRADE 


The 24th annual convention of the American seed trade association will 


be held in Toledo, O, June 26-28, 190%. 
pected. Sec Kendall has prepared an 


An unusually large attendance is ex- 
attractive program. Matters of im- 


portance to the seed trade will be discussed at this meeting. The officers of 
the association, as caught by our editorial camera at the last annual ‘meet- 


ing are shown above. 
ture the persons seated are as follows: 


eading from left to right as you look at the pic- 


Ex-president, W. P. Stokes: ef» Phila- 


delphia; president, W. H. Grenell of Pierrepont Manor, N Y; first vice- 


president, L. L.. May of, St. Paul, Minn; 
Des Moines, Ia; and: secretary, C. KE. Kendal of Cleveland, O. 


srornd is C. P. Braslin of ‘California. 


ex-president,. Charles -N. Page of 
In the back- 


FIELD AND GARDEN 








It’s s easy. 










\ 
| impervious. 
quires no painting nor coating 
ready roofing in EVERY RESPECT 


ROOFING 


NO EXTRAS. Everything needed to lay Amatite goes 
in the package, and you or the hired man or boy can lay it. 


Amatite is wind, rain and weather proof. 
To summer heat and winter freezing it is alike 
It will give as perfect service on 
roofs in Panama and Alaska as here. 


@ Pails to catch leaks are never needed under Amatite. 

TEST A SAMPLE— our nearest office 
will send one to you free upon request, and 
also mail you a copy of our booklet about it. 


Barrett Manufacturing Co. 
AMATITE DEPARTMENT 

New York Chicago Cleveland St. Louis 

Allegheny Minneapolis 














It re- 
and is the best 
for the money. 


Philadelphia Cincinnati 


Kansas City Boston New Orleans 
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I have a special proposition to make you. 

Don’ thing about buying a vehicle until you 
: do ~ lot me write and tell you what it is, 

Just drop me a postal and I will 

€ you the full details. 








to tell you how and 
why we make split hickor 
vehicles to order, and sel 
them direct from our factory 
to the consumer. 

I want to quote you a pric® 
©n_ just the job you want— 
made to your order. 

I want to tell you of our Free 
Tria! Plan on made-to-order bug- 

gies—how we take it back a 
f it doesn’t 








our expense 
you, 


please 


Let Me Quote You a Price on a Made-to-Order 


You can’t be a cent out by the trial. 

I want to tell you about our 2 year fron oiled 
guarantee, how the immense stock we and 
our facilities enables prompt shipments any 
vehicle made exactly to your order. 


Will yon let me do this?—Wil! you write me today 
—now 


Iwill answer at once and send you our latest 
Split Hickory Vehicle Book " 
—the finest bu, 
published — 
valuable reading to a pros- 
ctive bugg> buyer. Ad- 
me personally. 







H.C, PHELPS, Pres., 
The Ohio Carriage 
Mfg. Co., 
Station 4 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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SPRAY, SPRAY, 
SPRAY 


your trees for the 


Codling Moth and All Leaf 
— Insects with the 
Best and Safest Poison 


which is 
2 
Swift’s 
Arsenate of Lead 
iT wets. ys ay AND 


Merrimac Chemical Co., 
33 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


Write for free booklet. 
FOR SALE BY 



















Langley, Michaels Co., Sa: * 
San. Monte Fruit Co., Watsonville, Cal. 


INSIST ON HAVING SWIFT'S. 










have always won in competitive tests from 
the other well drilling machines on the 
market. For drilling for WATER, OIL and Gas 
are without esuperior. Drilled wells are cheaper than dug 
wells and the man who enters the drilling business now is 
eure of s golden reward. The business is in its infanc 

and there isasplendid opportunity for en- 

terprising men possessing a small amount 
Write us for Extalog No. F. 23, 

Feceive full particulars. 

Star Drilling Machine Ge., Akron, Ohio. 


bay 


? Save and bind the 
Rye Threshers 222:=*= 


= DRILLING MACHINE 











400 bn. a day. Small power 2 a. 

















TIMELY NEW BOOKS 


Clovers and How to Grow Them 


BY THOMAS SHAW. This is the first book 
Published which treats on the growth, cultiva- 
tion and treatment of clovers as applicable to 
all parts of the United States and Canada, and 
which takes up the entire subject in a syste 
matic way and consecutive sequence, The im- 
portance of clover in the economy of the farm 
is so great that an exhaustive work on this 
subject will, no doubt, be welcomed by students 
in agriculture as well as by all who are inter- 
ested in the tilling of the soil. Illustrated. 
5x8 inches, 337 pages. Cloth, net............ $1.00 


Profitable Dairying 


BY C,. L. PECK. A practical guide to sue- 
cessful dairy management. The treatment of 
the entire subject is thoroughly practical, being 
Principally a description of the methods prac- 
ticed by the author. A specially valuable Part 
of this book consists of a minute description 
of the far-famed model dairy farm of Rev J. D. 
Detrich, near Philadelphia, Pa. On this farm 
of 15 acres, which 2) year: ago could not main- 


tain one horse and two cows, there are now kept 
@ dairy cattle, in addition to two horses All 
the roughage, litter, bedding, etc, necessary for 
these animals are grown on these 15 acres, more 
than most farmers could accomplish on one 
hundred acres, Tilustrated. 


5x7 inches. 2 
Pages. Cloth. Price ............. Bi mes 90.75 


Diseases of Swine 


BY DR R. A. ORAIG, professor of veterinary 
medicine at the Purdue University, A concise, 
Practical and popular guide to the prevention 
and treatment of the diseases of swine, With 
the discussions on each disease are given its 
causes, symptoms, treatment and means of pre- 
vention. Every part of the book impresses the 
reader with the fact that its writer is thoroughly 
and practically familiar with all the details 
upon which he treats. All technical and strictly 
scientific terms are avoided, so far as feasible, 
thus making the work at once available to the 
Practical stock raiser as well as to the 
and students, Illustrated. . ix? 


OBRANGE JUDD COMPANY, . 
Oat LAPA ’ 
New YORE N'Y. 








1 
Spreaders, Silos, Horseand Dog Powers, Cutters. Catalog free 
| MARDER MFG. CO., Bex 13. COBLESKILL, m. Ve 
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Tells plainly the “WEY”? of it. 


' WHY the U. S. Skims Cleanest 


WHY the U. S. Holds the World’s Record 
WHY the U. S. Wears the Longest igs 


WHY the U. S. Is Simple in Construction 
WHY the U. S. Is Easy Running 
WHY the U. S. Is Easy to Clean, Easy to Handle 
and Perfectly Safe to Operate 
S ? pages of well-printed, easy reading, finely illustrated facts for the 


rmer who wants to make his cows pay the ewras prone. 
One cent brings you new Catslogue No.6 r 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE Co. 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 
Eighteen centrally located distributing warehouses throughout the U. 8. 
4383 


and Canada. Prompt delivery. 





Shows 


ite the postal today, 



















We bee ev- 
erything in the 
INE—Fencing, Feed, Incu- 
ators, Live Stock, Brooders—anything— 
it’s our business. Call or let us send you 
our Illustrated Catalogue—it’s free for the 
asking—it’s worth 1° 
Excelsior Wire & Poultry Supply Co., 
Dept, E- EB, 26 & 28 Vesey Street. New York City. 


A Good Living 


in your back yard. There's big money in Bees. 
A eodastingend fitable occupation. W: 
handsome Siston—and book for ed 


The A. 1. Root Go., Medina, Ohio. 


FOR STOCKMEN. 


BOOKS WHICH EVERY BREEDER 
AND FEEDER SHOULD HAVE 


Animal Breeding 


By Thomas Shaw. This book is the most complete 
and comprehensive work ever published on the sub- 
ject of which it treats. It is the first book which 
has systema the subject of animal breeding. 
The leading laws which govern this most intricate 
question the author has boldly defined and author- 
itatively arranged. The chapters which he has 
written on the more involved features of the sub- 
ject, as sex and the relative influence of parents, 
should go far toward setting at rest the wildly 
speculative views cherished with reference to these 
questions. The striking originality in the treat- 
ment of the subject is no less conspicuous than 
the superb order and regular sequence of thought 
from the beginning to the end of the book. The 
book is intended to meet the needs of all persons 
interested in the breeding and rearing of live stock. 
a 5x7 inches. 405 pages. Cloth. Price 
1,50. 


The Study of Breeds 


By Thomas Shaw. Origin, history, distribution, 
characteristics, adaptability, uses, and standards 
of excellence of all pedigreed breeds of cattle, 
sheep and swine in America. The accepted text 
book in colleges, and the authority for farmers and 
breeders, Illustrated, 5x7 inches, 371. pages, 
Cloth. Price $1.50, 


Clovers and How to Grow Them 


By Thomas Shaw. This is the first book published 
which treats‘on the growth, cultivation and treat- 
ment of clovers as applicable to all parts of the 
United States and Canada, and which takes up the 
entire subject in a systematic way and consecutive 
sequence, The importance of clover in the economy 
of the farm is so great that an exhaustive work on 
this subject will, no doubt, be welcomed by students 
in agriculture as well as by all who are interested 
in the tilling of the soil. Mlustrated. 5x8 inches. 
337 pages, Cloth, net, $1.00, 


Forage Crops Other Than Grasses. 


By Thomas Shaw. How to cultivate, harvest and 
use them. Indian corn, sorghum, clover, leguminous 
plants, crops of the brasssica genus, the cereals, mil- 
let, field roots, ete. Intensely practical and reliable. 
Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 287 pages, Cloth, Price $1.0. 


Soiling Crops and the Siio 


By Thomas Shaw. The growing and feeding of all 
kinds of soiling crops, conditions to which they are 
adapted, their plan in the rotation, etc, Not a line 
is repeated from the Forage Crops book. Best 
methods of building the silo, filling it and feeding 
ensilage. Illustrated. 5x7 inclies. 364 pages. Cloth, 
Price $1.50. 


Catalog Free to All 


Our Brief Descriptive Catalog (16 pages) wil! be 
sent free of charge to all applying for the same. 
Our New, Large, Descriptive Illustrated Catalog, 
100 pages, 6 by 9 inches, 50 illustrations, thoroughly 
indexed by Titles and Authors, and containing De- 
tailed Descriptions of all the best books on Rural 
and Home Topics, sent for four cents in stamps— 
which only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
































Antiseptic 
Remed 


For Family and Farm 


SLOAN S 
LINIMENT 


KILLS PAIN. 


Dr. EARL S. SLOAN, 
61S Albany Street, Boston, Mass. 


Seldom'See 


a big knee like this, bu® your horse 
may have a bunch or bruise on his 


le, Hoc 5 ee or 
will clean them off without ig the 
horse up. No blister, no hair gone, 
$2.00 per bottle, delivered. Book 8-C 
ABSORBINR, JR., for mankind, 
00. Removes Soft Bunches, Cures 
Varicose Veins, Varicocele, H drocele 


Ruptured Muscles or Ligaments, larged 
Glands. Allays Pain. Mfd, only by 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F.,51 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass 


















ness galls. ickmore’s 
Cure will cure it while 
you work the horse. 
BICKMORE’S GALL CURE 

is guaranteed or m back to 

eure all harness or saddle 

> crecks, cuts end bruises. 

the trade mark. Write 


WOOK THE wa Ertae® sore shoulders and 


for our new {lustrated Horse 

= a sample box Gall 

Bola by salen” ‘% v 

B Gall Cure Co., 
Box Old Town, Maine 








LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 


Bacon Type of Hogs Favored by Packers. 


The packers are giving considerable 
attention to the subject of bacon hogs. 
Swift & Company of Chicago are prac- 
tically ready to indorse the large Eng- 
lish Yorkshire swine for American 
farm conditions, and to that end have 
had prepared an open letter relative 
to this breed. Following is an ab- 
stract: 

_ Continued experience has demon- 
strated that the lard type hog, while 
undoubtedly the most profitable for 
the corn belt, may not in all cases 
give the farmer of the eastern or 
northwestern states the largest net 
returns. In the latter sections, where 
feeds are of such character that they 
tend rgther to the production of lean 
meat than of fat in excess, it is very 
difficult to develop the lard type of 
hog. At the same time, these fea- 
tures will produce a class of swine 
admirably suited for certain markets. 

Until recently, our domestic mar- 

kets demanded heavier meats than 
those called for by the British con- 
sumer, The latter has wanted lighter, 
leaner meats finished at early weights. 
In the last ten years our home mar- 
kets have undergone a decided and 
permanent change. The most critical 
American trade is now calling for 
practically the same grade of hams 
and bacon as demanded by the Brit- 
ish consumer. Thus we turn to the 
bacon hog to fill the requirements. 
The ideal bacon hog must be smooth 
and even throughout. 
As to the cost of producing bacon 
hogs: Numerous experiments at 
Canadian experiment stations have 
shown that under their conditions, ba- 
con hogs cost no more per pound to 
produce than hogs of the lard type. 
We are satisfied it will pay hog rais- 
ers everywhere, not producing pure 
bred animals, but hogs for market 
only, to introduce some bacon type 
blood in their herds, It is a well 
known fact that where corn has been 
fed continuously for generations, 
swine have become deficient in bone 
and muscle, In such cases, it will 
pay to use bacon type sires for one or 
two crosses. The most desirable cross, 
if a cross be desired, is with a York- 
shire boar and a Berkshire sow. 








Remedies for Vegetable Poison. 


GERALD M’CARTHY, N G DEPT AGBI. 


—y= 
Animals and children frequently 
eat the stems and bulbs of poisonous 
plants, with fatal results. To know 
just what to do to relieve vegetable 
poisoning is highly important. For 
animals not much can be done. A 
draft of warm melted lard poured 
down the throat of the animal from 
a long necked bottle will generally re- 
lieve the pain and in most cases, when 
used soon after the effect of the pois- 
on becomes visible; will save the ani- 
mail’s life. 

In case of children, a prompt emetic 
should be the first thing. Sulphate of 
zine, from 20 to 30 grains in a cupful 
of warm water, is effective, as is a 
teaspoonful of mustard in a cup of 
warm water, After the emetic has 
acted, give some sweet oil, cream or 
fresh milk. If the pain is severe, 
from five to 10 drops of laudanum 
may be added to the oil, cream or 
milk. If the patient becomes drowsy, 
give strong coffee or whiskey in small, 
repeated doses and keep patient walk- 
ing. Children should be taught to 
avoid eating strange plants and stock 
should not be turned out too early, 
when hunger forces them to eat 
plants they instinctively avoid at 
other times, 


Free to Hay Growers—A new book 








. Tuttle’s Elixir 


Our old $100 offer always good for fail- 
ure to cure, when cure is possible, any 
case of splint, curb, colic, thrush, etc. 
“Veterinary Experience,” the horse- 
man’s infallible cuide Valued a of 
— A copy free. Wi 

it. | 








439-441 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Mil. 


S Tuttle’s Elixir 
BOBeverly St., ny } 
CANADIAN BRANOH: 

$2. Bt. Gebricl Street, Montrenl Queben =| 











giving full information on baling 
presses is being distributed free of 
charge to anyone who mentions this 
journal. Write for this to-day to P. 
K. Dederick’s Sons of Albany, N Y. 
The little book contains facts and 
suggestions that many a man will be 
able to turn into money. 








Preserving Eggs in Water Glass 


HUGH F. GRINSTEAD. 





Many processes for keeping eggs 
have been used with varying success, 
such as lime water salt and other 
products, but it seems that none of 
them have proved absolutely sure ex. 
cept the so-called water glass process, 
The secret of the success of this 
method is that the water glass ex. 
cludes the air and is easily applied. 

Use pure water that has been 
thoroughly boiled and then cooled, 
To each ten quarts water add one 
quart water glass. Pack the eggs in 


a jar and pour the solution over 
them, covering well. Keep the eggs 
in a cool place; a dry cool cellar is 
good. If the eggs are kept too warm 


the silicate is deposited and the eggs 
are not properly protected. Do not 
wash the eggs before packing, for by 
so doing their keeping quality is in. 
jured probably by dissolving the mu- 
cilaginous coating on the outside of 
the shell. For packing use only per- 
fectly fresh eggs, for stale eggs will 
not be saved and may prove harmful 
to the others. 

Water glass is a very cheap product 
that can usually be procured at 50 
cents a gallon and one gallon wil] 
make enough solution to preserve 50 
dozen eggs, so the cost of material for 
this method would only be about one 
cent a dozen. If wooden kegs or bar- 
rels are used in which to pack the 
eggs, they should first be thoroughly 
scalded with boiling water to sweeten 
and purify them. 


-— 





Place of the Trap Nest—Among the 
foremost aids, which contribute great- 
ly to further the desired ends of the 
modern poultrymen must be counted 
the trap nest. Its worth to all classes 
of poultrymen can scarcely be over- 
estimated. Its adoption is fully as 
significant an event to the poultry 
world as is the utilization of electricity 
to the scientific world. With its com- 
ing the dark ages of poultrydom are 
brought to a close and a new era is 
ushered in. The ancient way of keep- 
ing poultry in a haphazard manner is 
rapidly being supplanted by the ac- 
curate scientific method. The trap 
nest is advantageous to all classes of 
poultrymen, the fancier, the market 
poultryman, and the farmer. It has 
passed the experimental stage and is 
being adopted by many poultrymen.— 
[R. H. Jones, Illinois. 





Dairy Farmers will be interested 
in the new 1906 catalog now being 
sent out by the Vermont Farm ma- 
chine company of Bellows Falls, Vt. 
This is a book of 50 pages, its text 
and splendid illustrations affording 
much valuable information in hand- 
ling the cream separator. Write for 


it to the address given, mention this 
paper and it is yours for the asking. 





I Have Always Had Trouble in keep- 
ing my horses in good condition dur- 
ing the season cf heavy plowing in 
spring and summer, until this spring. 
I began feeding a light ration of Schu- 
macher’s stock feed along with good 
timothy hay and my horses have fleshed 
up, in spite of the heavy work. They 
are now in fine condition, with glossy 
coats, and are always ready for their 
feed. I shall continue to use the feed 
through the summer in connection 
with good hay, as I find it pays me 
well to have my horses in the very 
best condition. — [W. B. Brewer, 
Orange County, N Y. 


—— 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 















A Successful Year for Holsteins. 
The Holstein-Friesian breeders’ as- 
iation of America held its annual 


Sonveliied last week at Syracuse, N 
Yy, about 250 being in attendance. 
lJust before adjournment the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensur 
i vear: President, O. U. Kellogg of 
Cc land; first vice-president, W. A. 
Matteson of Utica; second vice-presi- 
< t, F. B. Fargo of Lake Mills, Wis; 

d vice-president, E. B. Knowles of 
Worcester, Mass; fourth vice-presi- 


dent, R. M. Hotaling of San Fran- 
ci », Cal; secretary, F. L. Houghton 
of Brattleboro Vt; superintendent of 


inced registry, M. H. Gardner of 
Delavan, Wis; treasurer, Wing R. 
th of Syracuse. The secretary 
d treasurer were re-elected. The 


report of the treasurer showed a bal- 
» on hand of $44,214. 

The association appropriated $5000 
used for prizes in butter and 
milk tests, $2000 for prizes at fairs 

id $500 to be used at the discretion 


to be 


4127, total number of registrations, 
transfers and duplicate certificates 25,- 
175. This is an increase of 4897, or 
23%, and exceeds the next largest 
dairy breed association by more than 
2300. The total membership last year 
was 1353; total now is 1500. 

In his annual report, Pres Cortel- 
you called attention to the attributes 


of the breed and its interest to the | 


public. The advanced register is a 
leading feature of the association; out 
of 252 tests in Wisconsin in the fiscal 
year, 234 were of Holsteins, five of 
Jerseys, three of Guernseys and ten 
of other breeds, figures which, show 
the popularity of the breed in that 
state. 

The policy of the association with 
respect to’fairs and dairy shows has 
recently been greatly broadened. Spe- 
cial prizes have been offered and at 
the Lewis and Clark exposition drew 
forth a magnificent display of Hol- 
steins from the Pacific and middle 
west states. At Wisconsin state fair, 
the national dairy show at Brockton, 

















AN ATTRACTIVE CEMENT BLOCK BARN 


The various uses to which molded cement blocks may be put is well 
illustrated in the above photo of a fine concrete barn in Indiana. The use 


of the cement block making machine makes 
construct his own buildings from the very beginning. 


it possible for the farmer to 
During slack times 


in farm work he can make the blocks and have them ready when the time 


for building arrives. 


when well put up make an exceedingly attractive structure. 


These blocks in time become harder than stone and 


Some of the 


machines are also adapted for making concrete fence posts which are 
practically indestructible® Concrete is one of the cheapest building materials 
that can be secured, being much more economical in the long run than wood. 


of the executive committee for the 


national dairy show at Chicago. The 
association received 192 new members 
this year. Amendments were made 
to the constitution to the effect that 
those who register cattle shall report 
the death of each animal, that each 
member shall keep a complete record 
of the cattle he owns and that nothing 
in the rules for official tests shall be 
taken as forbidding proper medical 
treatment and attendance upon a sick 
cow. The following new directors 
were chosen:- W. B. Barney of 
Hampton, Ia; T. A. Mitchell of Weeds- 
port, A, A. Cortelyou of Somerville, 
N J. 

The secretary’s report showed 7981 
cows registered during the fiscal. year, 
8842 bulls, cows transferred 9044, bulls 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 





Dr §S. A. Tuttle, Dear Sir: I will say 
that Dr Tuttle’s Elixir is the best 
thing I ever saw for sprains or lame 
horses. I have a horse; some of my 
friends told me that my horse had a 
Sprain.. I said, “He may have.” He 
was-lame. I bought two bottles of 
Dr Tuttle’s Elixir of D. N. Danforth 
of Brighton. I applied it the whole 
length of his limb. It took hold in the 
hock joint; he is now all right. Also 
the Family Elixir is a fine household 
medicine.—[J. A. McLellan, Carpenter 
nd Builder, Newton Center, Mass: 


Mass, and at other fairs, similar re- 
sults followed the offering of prizes. 
Great interest is also shown by the 
formation of local Holstein clubs, es- 
pecially in New York and Massachu- 
setts and much help in popularizing 
the Breed has followed such institu- 
tions, 


Personal. - 


In the death of Capt Robert S. Em- 
ory of Chestertown, Kent county, Md, 
this country loses oné of its most 
practical and successful horticultur- 
ists. Capt Emory was a man of un- 
usual ability and has done much to 
stimulate experimental work along 
broad and general lines. He was @ 
great reader and kept himself thor- 
oughly posted at all times as to what 
was going on in the leading fruit dis- 
tricts of the country. He was one of 
the leading spirits in securing the law 
for the establishment of the Maryland 
state horticultural department. Many 
important experiments have been per- 
formed in Capt Emory’s extensive or- 
chards by both government and state 
experts. He was liberal in his co-op- 
eration and left nothing undone that 
would advance horticulture in general. 
He was president of the Maryland 
state horticultural society, as well as 
president of the Peninsula horticultur- 
al society and took an active interest 
in the work of these organizations. 
His extensive orchards for the past 
year have been managed by his son, 
Edward W. Emory. 








THE BUTTER COW 








In a few words, you gain this by using a 

oY G: le Tubular: (1). One-quarter to one- halt more 
Wha ou a n cream, because Tubulars skim by centrifugal 
force, which is thousands of times stronger than the force of gravity that makes cream 
rise in pans. (2). One-half to twice as much for butter, because Tubulars remove dirt 
and bacteria, thus making gilt-edge butter possible. (3). Half tbe work saved, because 
| a finish skimming five minutes after milk- 
\ eed warm skimmed milk at barn, and 
ae only the can of cream to care for. Write 
today for catalog W-100. It tells all plainly. 

THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
TER, PA. 

Tpit — CHICAGO, ILL. 















TUBULAR 


CREAM SEPARATORS 














MILK FLAVORS } 


fAilk may be contaminated in two ways, by absorbing flavors from certain 
substances or by becoming infected with bacteria due to lack of cleanliness. 
« Most factorymen realize that greasy soaps and lye do little more than 
remove the dirt which you may see, too often leaving the ruinous bacteria 
to infect the milk. 
Experience has also taught them the superior pleasing properties of 


Wyandolte Dairyman’s 
Cleaner and Cleanser 


This new washing compound contains no impure or 
harmful ingredients. Its unusual cleansing power posi- 
tively cleans, sweetens and purifies, leaving nothing to con- 
taminate or injure. Ask your factoryman or dealer for 
a 5-lb. sack. It is inexpensive and easy to use. 

THE J. B. FORD COMPANY, Sole Mnfrs., Dept. G., Wyandotte, Mich. 
This Cleaner was awarded the highest prize—Gold Medal—at both the J 








Fas-Simile of 5 Ib Sack 


Louis and Portland Expositions. 














A Whole Month FREE| 


We want to tell you how to get the best 

| Cream Separator ona month’s trial FREE. 

We have a most liberal proposition. If 
you own only four cows write us at once. 


The National Cream Separator 
is ao seeeey high grade. It has fewer parts, | 
skims cleaner, runs lighter and lasts longer. | 

it will cost | ou nothing to prove 

our claime. t cent for a postal 






milkings, gets more 
cream therefore more 
butter. Gives sweet, 
? undiluted skim- milk 
for house use, calves 
and Nocrocks or pans to handle, noskimming 
60,000 gravity separators sold in 1906, more Boss 

any other kind. Best and cheapest separator made. 
Free Trial Given. Catalogue Free. Write Siemon, 
Biuffton Cream Seperstor Co., BoxB , BI Oo. 











brings you the whe story. 





Just write and tell us how | 
any cows you own, andif you 
desire, we will ship you a Sepa- | 

fator of the right size for your 
herd. Take it home and use 
ita whole month free. If you 
don’t like it, don’t keep it. 
Just write and say you do 
not wantit, and why,and we } 
tell you where to shipit. } 
Bat af yon do lixe it, | 
pay 


SILOS 


Harder Low gd make dai rying profit 
able. Used by U. 5S. Covtsomanh. 
Recommen by the best dairymea 
everywhere. Continuous opening 
front with alg-tight doors. Cypress, 
White Pine, White Hemlock. Also 
Silo Fan Machinery, Manure 
orse and Dog Powers, 
i. Send for catalogs. 


HARDER MFG. CO., 
Box 13, - Cobleskill, N.Y. 




















RUNNING WATER HONS 


Tress 
Detry Machine Company, Newark, &. 
The Mestings tndustrial.Company, Chicegs, til. 


















heat Raising 
Magy hee 


wee greet pursuits have again 


fatter bow old the blemish, Three 
shown wonderful results on the 


“pow Rime’ the! bores. or how many doctors | 
tried an failed, use 


‘Fleming's 
Spavin and Ringbone Peaste 
bd 79, RTS = ahs doe horse 
sound. Most cases |_ cured by o ase © 


aired. Oures Bone & Spe vin, Hingvone 
Bidebon new and old < cases a! wii 
ied information ry 8 free copy 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
ix durably bound, ind 
i Covers over one hund 
veterinary subjects. Read this book before 
you trest a any kind of lameness in horses. 
@ BROS., Chemists, 





WESTERN 
CANADA 


Magnificent Climate—Farmers risy 
in their abies sleeves in the m Paaie 
Novem 


“All are bound te be more than 
pleased with the “ose venine < of the 
= season's harvests.”—Extract. 


al, wood, water, bag ta. abundance— 
an churches, markets convenient, 


FLEMIN 
881 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ills. 
This is the era of $1.00 wheat. 
Apply for information 3 W.D.sooTT, 


youus May Antes — —To learn the 
. Address VETERINARY COLLEGE. FE, 
‘Rapids, Mich. 45 LOUIS STREET. 

Supt. of Immigration, Ottawa, Oan.; or 


For 8 Opthatmfs, | or Thes. Duncan, 8 Bank Building, Syracuse, B. T, 
Wo More Blind Horses 2. 'Siisde tna other ~" Mention this paper 
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7 SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year. (A year’s subscription free for a 
elub of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
eommence at any time during the year. Specimen 
copy free. Foreign subscriptions, except Canada, 
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your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus Jan07 shows that pay- 
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Feb07 to February 1, 1907, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made, the date, which answers for a receipt, 
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DISCONTINUANCES—Following . the general 

of our readers it is our custom LA continue 

this journal to responsible subscribers, and to such 

2s subscribe through agents, until notified that its 
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paper yoga after your subscription has expired, 
lease 'y us. 
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We are glad to see that the packers 
of tomatoes have united in the nation- 
al association of pure canned foods. 
Thousands of consumers in cities and 
towns have been misled, by statements 
in the sensational press, to believe 
are treated, 
adulterated, sophisticated and pre- 
served until they are no _ longer 
healthy. As a matter of fact, nice, 
ripe tomatoes put in the can, fresh 
picked from the field, hermetically 
sealed and immediately sterilized by 
heat, form one of the purest, safest 
and most wholesome of foods. Toma- 
to packing is an immense industry, 
thousands of acres are devoted to this 
crop, and the growers should co-op- 
erate with the packers in educating 
consumers to realize the value of this 
product. 


<a> 


Immigration and the question of 
farm labor are so closely related 
that every reasonable move toward 
shifting some of our new foreign pop- 
ulation ‘to the country is welcome. 
Just now, developments are of partic- 
ular interest to the south. The cost 
of growing cotton has increased in 
recent years, owing largely to short- 
age in the labor supply, and the feas- 
ibility of materially increasing the 
area under this crop depends largely 
upon means for cultivating and har- 
vesting cotton. Planters fully realize 
this, especially as consumption of the 
staple is following close upon the heels 
of production. Mention has already 
been made in these columns of the 
intention of one of the large steam- 
ship companies to divert immigration 
from northern ports to southern and 
gulf ports, and developments will be 





EDITORIAL 


awaited with interest. Further pos- 
sible progress .was made last week 
in the organization, in this city, of the 
Southern states immigration commis- 
sion. Important interests were rep- 
resented by delegates from various 
southern states and trade organiza- 
tions. The object is to procure for 
the southern and southwestern states 
a fair share of the immigrants reach- 
ing this country, and to institute a 
system of distribution which will be 
a benefit to all concerned. The coun- 
try can well utilize a good class of 
immigrants, 


-— 


The Packing Sensation and the Farmer. 








Developments in the scandalous 
conditions among the meat packing 
houses have spread like a prairie fire. 
A tremendous body blow has been 
dealt our meat and provision industry 
at home and abroad. Losses to the 
packing trade will be counted in mil- 
lions of dollars before there is a res- 
toration of confidence. The Neill- 
Reynolds report to the president, and 
submitted by him to congress, reveals 
a decidedly unsanitary, and in some 
instances revolting, condition of 
things in the packing houses at Chi- 
cago, and belief is general that what 
is true of that city is also true to a 
greater or less extent in other packing 
centers. Of course the packers deny 
the charges generally and specifically, 
yet tacitly acknowledge that unutter- 
able filth and repulsive, unsanitary 
conditions exist in at least some of the 
houses. Possibly. the newspapers 
have accentuated the conditions, serv- 
ing to intensify the sensation. In fact, 
when cross-questioned in congress late 
last week by the committee on agri- 
culture, Agent Neill failed to fully 
support some of the startling charges, 
creating the impression that sane, 
reasonable methods must be employed 
in protectirg all interests, the farm- 
ers, the packing industry and con- 
sumers, 

There is work at hand for federal, 
state and municipal authorities, but it 
should be done with a clear under- 
standing of protection to all interests. 
A grave mistake was made at the time 
the Beveridge amendment was first 
discussed. The fact was not clearly 
emphasized that meats for export 
have long been, and are to-day, most 
carefully inspected and attested by 
government experts, : 

Our foreign trade is of the greatest 
importance, not only to home indus- 
tries and activities, but also to farm- 
ers, stock feeders and ranchmen, 
whose product very largely finds an 
outlet across the ocean. Each year 
for a long time past we have sent 
meat animals and meat products 
abroad to the value of 175 to 200 mil- 
lion dollars annually. Instead of 
protecting this enormously valuable 
trade, the proposed legislation utterly 
failed to make plain to foreign buy- 
ers that the integrity of American 
meats for export was undisturbed by 
the disclosures. The unfavorable 
effect has been instantaneous. Cable 
advices say that England, Belgium 
and other large consuming countries 
are already up in arms against Amer- 
ican meat products. Germany has 
been jealous of our provision trade 
for a quarter of a century, and of 
course makes the most of this latest 
sensation. In the home markets the 
demand for canned meats fell off in- 
stantly, and no doubt the effect of 
the discussion will be noted in the 
consumption of fresh meats. 

The public is quick to believe the 
situation unbearable, for the moment 
giving sole attention to the unsanitary 
conditions noted in the sausage and 
meat canning rooms, and losing sight 
of the fact that the great bulk of the 
beef, swine and sheep carcasses sent 
out every day are good and thorough- 
ly wholesome meat. Congress has not 
needed “the big stick’’ of the presi- 
dent, but appears more than willing 
to legislate for changed conditions. 
Nor have the packers been slow to 





sense the situation. Within the last 
few days they have undertaken sum- 
mary work in a way of improving 
sanitary conditions. But there are 
still large responsibilities before the 
law makers and the administration. 

The reforms must be immediate, 
they must be far reaching, and they 
must be permanent. Where recon- 
struction is necessary it must be along 
thoroughly sanitary lines, so that 
American packing houses may invite 
inspection from the most captious of 
*critics at home or abroad. The small 
establishments, often the greatest of- 
fenders, must be reached as well as 
the large packing concerns. To re- 
store full confidence,» the new law 
should cover not only meat products 
for interstate trade, but also such as 
are to be consumed in the state where 
prepared. If this is beyond the 
powers of congress, the various state 
legislatures and municipalities must 
take it up at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

Agricultural classes are intensely 
interested in this affair, but there is 
no occasion for panic. In the long 
run, the farmer and stock raiser will 
be benefited by laws which will so 
create confidence among the people 
as to increase the demand for meat 
products. In considering federal leg- 
islation, the cost of administering new 
rules must be regarded from the 
standpoint of producers’ generally, 
whose profits are small at best. A 
much larger force of inspectors is 
inevitable if good work is to be ac- 
complished. These inspectors should 
follow the meat from the time it ar- 
rives on the hoof in the stock yards, 
until it leaves the packing establish- 
ment for the distributing and con- 
suming markets, either in the shape 
of dressed beef, cured provisions, lard, 
sausage, etc. Arrange the cost of in- 
spection so that it will not all fall on 
producers. Let the federal govern- 
ment assume the entire cost of this 
inspection, is the contention of many 
people both in and out of congress, 
then it may be distributed over all the 
people, inasmuch as it is for the com- 
mon good. 


a 
a 





Take care of the express com- 
panies, no matter what the resultant 
burden to the plain people, is the at- 
titude of Chairman Overstreet of the 
house committee on postoffices, ac- 
cording to recent press dispatches. 
The postal progress league is pushing , 
the idea of consolidating third and 
fourth class matter at the uniform 
rate of 8 cents a pound, and marshals 
an array of testimony favorable to 
this. But Representative Overstreet 
is opposed to the consolidation, on the 
ground that it would injure the express 
companies, and some of the small 
tradesmen. Sooner or later the pop- 
ular demand for this movement 
toward a moderate lowering of post- 
age rates on merchandise will be 
heard. 


a> 





We use particular care in investi- 
gating the reliability of firms adver- 
tised in these columns. Only those 
that are reliable and trustworthy are 
admitted. The interests of our read- 
ers are kept at heart and thoroughly 
protected by the guarantee printed on 
this page. 


-— 
el 





Denatured Alcohol Abroad—sSince 
the assurance of a federal law re- 
moving the internal tax from denat- 
ured alcohol, interest is keen over the 
plans of the internal revenue depart- 
ment. Commissioner Yerkes is to 
spend July and August in Germany, 
perhaps taking with him a govern- 
ment chemist expert, familiar with 
the process of producing alcohol. Con- 
ditions under which the manufacture 
of denatured alcohol is conducted in 
Germany will be carefully examined. 
Upon his return Mr Yerkes will prab- 
ably immediately make public the reg- 
ulations under which this product 
may be manufactured and sold. 





Small Fruits. 
Promising New Currants, 


PROF 8S. A. BEACH, RECENTLY OF NEW 
YORK EXPER STA. 








Among the new varieties of cur. 
rants worthy of trial because of their 
attractive clusters of very large fruit 
are Perfection and Comet. Perfec. 
tion was produced by C. G. Hooker of 
New York, by crossing Fay with 
White Grape. We fruited it while 7 
was at the New York experiment sta. 
jon. So far as tried, it has been very 
productive. Both clusters and berries 
average larger than those of Fay. The 
face of the cluster stem is free from 
berrfes, so that it can easily be picked, 
The fruit has an attractive, bright req 
color, with seeds less noticeable than 
Comet and a comparatively large pro- 
portion of pulp. 

Comet is a new variety’ which we 
received from England a few years 
ago. It is unusually attractive in the 
package, because the stems are so 
short that they are scarcely noticeable 
and the clusters filled with large, uni- 
form fruit. The color is good, being 
bright and attractive. The clusters 
are not as long as those of Perfection, 
averaging only medium. The pulp is 
seedy but of good quality. The bush 
is upright, vigorous and productive, 

Filler is a currant much grown com- 
mercially in the vicinity of Marlboro, 
N Y. The bunch is rather short. The 
clusters have good stems for picking. 
The berries average larger than Red 
Dutch but not as large as Cherry. It 
ranks with Cherry in color and qual- 
ity and in season with Fay. The bush 
is vigorous and very productive. It 
has been disseminated also under the 
name of Childs’ Giant Ruby. 

The Moore Ruby is excellent for table 
use; probably surpassing all other red 
currants for this purpose because, 
when well ripened, it is nearly sweet. 
It was originated some years ago by 
Jacob Moore of New York, who 
breeds currants as well as grapes. One 
of his currants, the Red Cross, was 
produced by crossing White Grape 
upon Cherry. It has a medium bunch 
with fruit averaging large and milder 
in acidity than Cherry. It is lighter 
in color and somewhat later in sea- 
son. The bush is upright, vigorous 
and productive. In our experience with 
it, for nearly ten years, it has always 
done well. Mr Moore has some ex- 
cellent seedlings which have not yet 
been disseminated. One, called Di- 
ploma, is also a cross of Cherry and 
White Grape. It promises to be one 
of the very best of Moore’s seedlings. 
Thus far it has been very productive. 

A variety comparing favorably with 
Red Dutch in flavor and quality, 
which is being grown by Charles Mills 
for making jelly for fancy market, has 
been grown by us for several years. 
It has always done well here. The 
bush is vigorous, upright and pro- 
ductive. The fruit is attractive, hav- 
ing a bright, dark-red color. The 
clusters are short. The berries aver- 
age targe, varying from small to large. 
Mr Millis produced this variety by 
crossing Versaillaise with Red Dutch. 
He has not yet given it a name but 
designates it as Mills No 29. 

White Imperial in fiavor and quality 
surpasses any other white currant. I 
know the clusters are very long and 
well filled. Berries are large to very 
large, slightly darker than White 
Grape. The pulp is very mild, having 
an agreeable mingling of sweet with 
acid flavor. It is a most desirable 
fruit for home use. White currants 
are marketed only to a very limited 
extent. No fruit should be planted ex- 
tensively until it has been given a trial 
in the location where it is to be grown. 
These varieties are worthy of investi- 
gation but are not recommended for 
indiscriminate, extensive planting in 
untried localities 
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vacking-House Conditions Exposed. 


A bad state of affairs in the big 
packing-houses at Chicago is shown 
in the report of the special commis- 
sioner sent by Pres Roosevelt to in- 
vestigate. The report, by Commis- 
sioner of Labor Neill and J. R. Rey- 
nolds of New York, was held back a 
little while and, seeking to prevent the 
injury that would follow publicity, the 
senate rushed through an amendment 
to the agricultural appropriation bill 
providing for strict inspection of all 
meats and meat products prepared in 
the packing-houses for interstate or 
foreign commerce. 

The fact that the senate, which so 
often shows its watchful care over cor- 
porate interests, especially of the trust 
sort, was putting through so stringent 
a measure so quickly and silently led 
to immediate announcement that the 
president had a strong case against 
the packers and that he was holding 
back a report that the packers would 
not want to have published as the re- 
sult of @ deal. 

The measure was held up in the 
house and the report was then sent 
to congress accompanied by a message 
from the president. The report was 
only a partial one but set forth a re- 
volting situation in the stockyards, 
going into details .with reference to 
filth, fraud and unsanitary condition 
surrounding the preparation of meat 
products. The president urged that, 
in the’ interests of health and decency, 
conditiong should be radically changed. 
He recommended government inspec- 
tion and supervision’ from the hoof to 


the can in the preparation of meat- 
food products, the expense to be paid 
by the packers, 

There is now government inspection 
of animals to be slaughtered but it 
does not go far enough. According 
to the report, the packers stamp upon 


canned stuff sent abroad a statement 
indicating that the contents of the 
package have been inspected and 
quality guaranteed by the government, 
when as a matter of fact the inspect- 
ors do not know what goes into the 
cans and do not pretend to. 

The meat shipped in bulk was 
not criticised. The trouble came 
in working up sausage, canned meats 
and other by-products. The rooms 
were said to be dirty and unsanitary, 
the workers untidy, and stuff sent 
out often of questionable quality. 

The packers say most of the accu- 





sations are false but nave made haste 
to clean up and improve their build- 
ings. 

Briefly Told. 





The Lincoln party in Pennsylvania 
has nominated an anti-boss_ state 
ticket headed by Lewis Emery, Jr, of 
McKean for governor and Rudolph 
Blankenburg of Philadelphia for lieu- 
tenant-governor. The platform in- 
dorses Pres Roosevelt and declares 
against bosses and for improved elec- 
tion laws, pure food and local option 
laws, election of United States sena- 
tors by popular vote, trolley freight 
franchises, no municipal franchises 
without approval of voters, a 2-cent 
passenger rate and other reforms. 
An attempt was made to hold an 
unbossed republican state convention 
but it did not work. Senator Penrose 
prepared a state in the same old way 
as bosses have done of yore and put it 
through. The nominee for governor 
is Edwin 8S. Stuart, former mayor of 
Philadelphia, for lieutenant-governor, 
Robert S. Murphy of Cambria county. 





The American medical association 
has been in . convention at Boston. 
A large number of physicians and 
surgeons from all parts of the 
United States were present, also many 
distinguished foreign guests. The an- 
nual convention of Christian Scientists 
was held in Boston, beginning last 
Saturday with a business meeting and 
closing Wednesday night with a num- 
ber of big testimony meetings. Sun- 
day the annual communion services 
was held and the handsome new 
mother” church was dedicated. Some 
40,000 of the faith attended from va- 
rious parts of the world. The new 
church cost $2,000,000 and is the 
largest church in America, the main 
auditorium seats 5000 people. 





The senate committee on privileges 
and elections has reported against al- 
lowing Senator Smoot of Utah to re- 
tain his seat, It leaves the senate 


without recommendation to decide 
whether Smoot shall be expelled or 
excluded. The members of the com- 
mittee voting against Smoot were 
Burrows, Dolliver, Pettus, Overman, 
Bailey, Dubois and Frazier; those 
for him were, Foraker, Dillingham, 
Hopkins, Beveridge and Knox. Final 
action by the senate may be post- 
poned to the next session of congress, 





Alfred W. Benson of Ottawa, Kan, 
has been appointed by Gov Hoch 
United States senator from Kansas to 
succeed J. Ralph Burton, resigned. 
The appointment was first offered to 
Foster D. Coburn, secretary of the 
state board of agriculture, but he de- 
clined the honor. Whyte was for 12 
years a district court judge and is 60 
years old. He will stand for re-elec- 
tion at the end of the Burton term 
next, March. 





Congressman Nicholas Longworth of 
Ohio and his bride, the president’s 
daughter, have gone to Europe for a 
two months’ visit. They expect to 
meet King Edward, the president of 
France and the emperor of Germany 
during their trip. Upon their return, 
Mr Longworth will have a fight on 
his hands for re-election to congress 
with “Boss” Cox of Cincinnati trying 
to put another man in his place. 





The United States senate democrats 
have chosen Senator Blackburn of 
Kentucky, chairman of the democratic 
caucus for the rest of his term, which 
expires next March. The position car- 
ries with it the leadership of the party 
on the floor of the senate, which was 
held by the late Senator Gorman. 
Practically, Senator Bailey of Texas, 
has been minority leader through this 
session. 





Guatemala is in the throes of a 
revolutionary outbreak. The head of 
the government is Estrada Cabrera, a 
dictator whose rule has been despotic 
and bad. Jose Leon Castillo is at the 
head of the revolutionary movement 
and Lisando Barrillas, a former presi- 
dent of wealth, is supposed to be in 
more or less active sympathy with 
him. 





John C. New, one of the old repub- 
lican war horses is dead at his home 
in Indianapolis, Ind. He started the 
successful Harrison boom for presi- 
dent in 1888. He was treasurer of the 
United States under Pres Grant. Under 
Harrison he was consul-general at 
London. His son is now vice-chair- 
man of the republican national com- 
mittee. 





The new United States senator from 
Maryland to succeed the late Senator 
Gorman will be William Pinkney 
Whyte of Baltimore. Mr Whyte en- 
ters the senate for the third time. He 
has served as mayor of Baltimore and 
governor of Maryland and is in his 
82d year. He first entered the sen- 
ate in 1868. 





The Oregon election was carried by 
George E. Chamberlain, democrat, 
for another term as governor. The 
republicans won the other state of- 
fices. Jonathan Bourne, republican, 
showed a lead over John Gearin, dem- 
ocrat for United States senator. 





Congressman Robert Adams, Jr, of 
the 2d Pennsylvania district has com- 
mitted suicide. He had lost heavily in 
the stock market. In the absence of 
Congressman Hitt he was acting chair- 
man of the important committee on 
foreign affairs. 





Some Chicago packers have been 
convicted in Kentucky of selling bad 
meat products. The defense was that 
it was all a mistake. The goods were 
intended for Ohio. 





The convention league of Denver, 
Col, has taken steps to secure, if pos- 
sible, the national conventions of both 
the republican and democratic parties 
for Denver in 1 





A cloud-burst in Pennsylvania caused 
great damage by flood on Stone creek 
above Johnstown, 





A tornado swept through Minnesota 
and Wisconsin doing considerable 
damage to property. Several lives 
were lost. 





Justice George Carter Barrett of the 
New York state supreme court is dead, 


WHAT THE WORLD IS DOING 





This trade mark -% 
stands for unquestioned 
quality. It’sfound onevery | 


that leaves our factory. 


Any one can lay Rex 
Plintkote Roofing. Pull 
directions aad everything 


Rex. Flintkote Roofing 


Rex Flintkote Roofing is made of long fibre 
‘wool felt, chemically treated and covered witha 
water-resisting, acid, alkali and rot-proot ma- 
terial. it is unaffected by either heat orcold, 
contains no tar or paper, and is an effectual 
guard against fire rom falling sparks. 

Send for Free Samples and learn for your- 
self why Rex Flintkote to-day s being chosen 

for all kinds of buildings under all climatic 

conditions in preference to all other 
roofings, irrespective of their 
name or price. 
J. A. & W. BIRD & CO, 








We want you to read our Free Book on 
Roofing. It will show you photographs of 
buildings like the one pictured above, which are 
proving our claims for Rex Flintkote Roofing. 

Every dealer has it or can get it. Of course, 
it has imitators, the kind that costs about one- 
half as much to make and sells for a little less. 
A good dealer prefers the genuine; for a good 
dealer prefers your good-will to a ques- 
tionable profit. Ask him to show you 

the trade mark. “Look for the 
Boy’”’ on every roll. 












TILE DRAINED LAND IS MOR 


c 
a Jackson’s Round Drain Tile meets ratg | requirement. 


E PRODUCTIV 


# Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, 
for what you want and prices, 





Farlicst and easiest worked, 
Carries off surplus watery 
admits air to the soil.” In- 
Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile, 
Wealso make Sewer 
neaustic Side Walk Tile, etc. Write 
JOUN M, JACKSON, 30 Third Ave., Albany, BM. Ee 








A Stronger Fence 
At Lower Prices 
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-HIADVANCE == - 
Stay 


Advance Fence is sold direct to users so 
you can save the retail man’s profit. It’s a 
stronger fence, too, for the stay wire is con- 
tinuous, not cut at the top or bottom or any- 
where else, but twisted into the margin cables 
from one stay to the next.gAdvance fence 
is practically one piece. Try it 30 days andéf 

ou don’t like it we’ll refund your money. 

atisfy yourself of its value before buying. 
Our Free Fence Book tells all about it. 





ADVANCE FENCE CO., 66810!d St.,PEORIA, ILL. 















That is Horse High, Bull 
NL Strong, Pig-chicken tight. 


=>’ 
>< SOLD DIRECT T0 YOU 


NZ _ SN 
At less than dealers’ price 


mand we pay the Freight. 

Our Catalogue tells how 
B Wire is made, how Wireis 
ms galvanized,—why some is 
good andsome bad. You 
74 BN should have this informa« 
eae” ois ne > ition. Write for Catalogue. 


<<") KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
7. 5s 203 | Muncie Indiana: 
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teed capacity 4 tons an hour, or no sale; 
weighing { 


ighing 20 to 20 ibs. Write 
® J. A. SPENCER, Dwight, ti. ~ 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Well ona & 


Fastest drillers known, Great money earners? 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO. 








SILO FILLERS Vir 


with wind elevators for any powe: 
from 4to 12 H. P. will Cut or hred 
green or dry fodder and elevate 
height. Get Free catalogue 
our trial proposition. 
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We manufacture Lawn 24 Farm FENC 
ebipping to users only, at manufacture’ 


ger than any other make. 
at once for catalogue. 


8.8. DRAKE & CO., 


9 Broadway, ¥. Y¥. 
THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., Cleveland, Obie, 





prices, Be 
egents. Our catalog is Free. Write for it to-day. 


W-TO-DATE MFG. CO., 993 10th St., Terre Heute, ind, 











NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 


Diseases of Swine 


By Dr. R. A. CRAIG, 
Professor of Veterinary Medicine at the Purdua 
Unaverssty 


A concise, practical and popular guide to the 
Prevention and treatment of the diseases of swine. 
in discussing the different diseases, the causes a) @ 
Preventive measures are given special attentii a 
by the author. The book is conveniently divided 
into four parts. Part I treats on general ‘dis- 
eases, their diagnosis and the methods of ad- 
ministering medicines, . With the discussions 
on each disease are given its causes, symptoms, 
treatment, and means of prevention. The suc- 
ceeding parts treat on Surgical Diseases, Infec- 
tious Diseases and Parasitic Diseases. All tech- 
nical and strictly scientific terms are avoided, 
eo far as feasible, thus making the work at 
once available to the practical stock raiser as 
well as to the teacher and students, Mlustrated. 
Sx7 inches, 190 pages. Cloth secesecesecesee Ol 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
600-063 Latayette CE vck, HD 
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Middle Atlantic Edition 


Wor Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland 
and laware, and giving particular 
minence not only to the important 
t and trucking interests of these 
states, but also to the widening consider- 
ation of general farming. Let the older 
middle states make the most of their 
opportunities despite western competi- 
tion in dairying, in the production of 
@ereal crops and in general farming. 
American Agriculturist aims to keep the 
claims of farmers in these states well 
atthe forefront, and from actual knowl- 
p= thes cate nase Bien The Pennsylvania state grange has 
@rs are urged to use its pages freely in taken hold of the problems that af- 
asking questions, in jottings from their fect the farming interests with a vim. 
pnt ioe aay de re Se The following letter has been sent to 
American Agriculturist your own paper ©Very candidate for the legislature: 
with “he realizing sense that you are Dear Sir: We are informed that 
alway! welcome. you are a candidate to represent this 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Threatened Milk Situation. 


A matter of the utmost gravity to 
milk shippers is the establishment of 
receiving stations by the milk dealers 
of Philadelphia upon the various 
lines centering in that city, and the 
proposed shipment by evening train 
upon the West Jersey and Seashore 
railroad, after electric finally substi- 
tuted for steam power. In an address 
before the Salem county board of ag- 
riculture, J. W. Pancoast of Salem 
county, said: There is good reason 
to beiieve that this change upon our 
railway is but the forerunner of a 
similar change upon all the roads con- 
trolled by the Samer iyaets, railroad, 
and also upon the Reading, since simi- hte ll 
lar saatitions must posear athe like re- cents a mile? 4, Will you favor nae 
sults. Trolley competition in Penn- forcing the Constitution of Pennsyl- 
sylvania will be no less threatening vania, especially the 17th article -_ 
than in New Jersey, and will have to lative to the powers and duties o 
be met by similar changes. transportation companies? 5, | Will 

In the interview with Mr Gregg, and you support a measure to permit the 
later with Mr Coffin, I was told that counties to retain all of the personal 
ho change would be made in the milk property and license taxes? 6, Py. 
train this year, but that next year they you favor an increase of state af 0%? 
did not see how it was possible to township roads from 15% to ac 
avoid substituting an evening for the 7, Will you favor an increase rs 
morning milk train. Inasmuch as in- propriation for centralized ages “4 
quiries have been sent out on the schools, also for township ig 
main line of the Pennsylvania, as far schools? 58, W ill you favor equaliza- 
west as Christiana, 60 miles out, re- tion of taxation? 
garding a change from morning to 
evening shipments, it is no far-fetched 
conclusion to believe that the main 
line itself, within a certain distance of 
Philadelphia, will have electricity as 
the motive power, and that the Penn- 
sylvania shippers will soon confront 
the same condition as will be presented 
to us. ie} in. At once every one was up and at 

Farmers so much prefer morning to jt. Ground that was not broken was 
evening delivery that, if giventhesame plowed at once and the harrow and 
price, net, as they now receive, almost roller were on the go from morning 
without exception, they will deliver to yntil night. The planter was started 
the station instead of shipping to as soon as the ground was in condi- 
Philadelphia... The dealers will for a tion. The weather was often cloudy 
few years gladly pay that price in making it admirable for planting. 
order to drive the little dealers to By the close of last week the bulk of 
them for their milk, and to get the the crop was set. 
farmers to deliver the city’s total sup- In some sections cutworms have 
Ply to them at these stations. been unusually bad _ especially in 

After they have thus gained control ground that was sown to clover. A 
of an adequate quantity to supply the number of our farmers have been 
needs of the city, and have been de- sowing crimson .clover in_ the corn- 
livering their milk for one or more fields that they wish to manure for 
years, at a temperature around 50 de- the. spring and in which they put 
grees, they will easily secure, through corn the second time. Part of this 
the Philadelphia board of health, an land they often put in tobacco and 
ordinance by the city council that all where cutworms have been very bad. 
milk must arrive in the citv at a tem- I am thoroughly convinced there 
perature not exceeding 50 degrees. will be fully 20% more tobacco put out 
Then they will be in a position to put this year than last. What the crop 
on the screws, for very few farmers will turn out remains to be seen. The 
can comply with a regulation of that spring being cool kept plants from 
character. Farmers will be compelled developing as fast as they should have 
to sell to the receiving stations or done. Some trouble hunters who cor- 
cease producing milk for city con- respond for tobacco journals predict 
sumption. As low as the profits may that our crop will be a failure as it is 
be from selling milk at its butter getting in late. That is all bosh as our 
value, they will still probably be larger plants were ready in plenty of time. 
than can be derived whether from We have had no tobacco worms to 
sheep or cattle feeding, and since live speak of for years, whether they will 
stock is necessary economically to return sometime again to annoy us or 
maintain the farm’s productiveness, not remains to be seen. The greater 
cows will still be kept by the vast ma- portion of our farmers plow down the 
jority, whatever men may feel and say field as soon as the tobacco is cut, 
fn their first anger at finding them- cutting off the treading of worms in 
selves so hopelessly bound by condi- the suckers. Nevertheless there are 
tions they have allowed to envelop some who cannot be taught reason 
them. and these leave the suckers grow, 

The daily consumption of milk in breeding worms by the thousand 
x ladelphia is given by dealers at —— 

quarts. Of this amount, the re— i- 
largest portion received at any one a “pe Seen Coie “em a 
station comes in on the Reading sys- Toctor of the N J agri exper sta, Dr B. 
tem at 9th and Green streets. For B. Voorhees, reports that three young 
February, ’06, the Pennsylvania gys- ™€” will graduate in the agricultural 
tem delivered at 31st and Chestnut COUrse this year with the degree of 
streets 2,110,110 quarts; at Kensington bachelor of science. Two of these 


e young men intend to continue their 
5920 quarts; at Camden; from the ‘studies probably along agricultural 


3 : lines while the other expects to go 


the Union transportation company, a 
railroad running from Pemberton to 
Highstown, rented and run by farm- 
ers, 415,260 quarts; and from the West 
Jersey and Seashore, 1,046,200 quarts, 
making a total of 2,307,780 quarts from 
New Jersey, compared with 2,116,030 
quarts delivered by its Pennsylvania 
lines. 
—————————————— 


Legislation Demanded by Farmers. 








legislature. Such an aspiration is 
commendable and as your constituents 
have a right to know the position you 
will take upon measures of general 
importance, we are submitting to all 
candidates for the legislature the ac- 
companying interrogatories. Answers 
are expected within ten days. Your 
answer will be referred to your con- 
stituents and their votes in November 
will indicate the approval or réjection 
of your position upon these measures 
of general public interest. 

If elected will you support the fol- 
lowing? Please answer yes or no to 
each. 1, Will you vote to give trolleys 
the right to carry freight? 2, Do you 
pledge yourself not to accept personal 
transportation favors from any trans- 
portation company during your term 
of office? 3, Will you support a bill 
for a uniform passenger rate of two 








e Progress of Tobacco Crop. 
B. EZRA HERR, LANCASTER COUNTY, PA. 
Early this month the dry spell was 
recently broken by a few showers that 
wet plowed ground to a depth of 4 


Amboy division, 846,320 quarts; fron» into 


county in the coming session of the. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


practical horticultural work. 
There is an increasing interest in agri 
in N J and it is hoped that when the 
new short course in agri opens next 
winter there will be a large number of 
students. Farmers in N J should 
take advantage of the opportunities 
offered and make their plans now for 
sending their sons and daughters to 
the agri col. Special circulars and in- 
formation will be sent on request. 
Write Dr E. B. Voorhees, New Bruns- 
- wick, N J. 


A Prominent Fruit Grower and 


lover of nature is Elias Black of 
New Jersey. He 
is usually at the 
state fair at Tren- 
ton with a splen- 
did lot of fruits. 
He believes in en- 
couraging and 
protecting sur 
bird friends. Re- 
cently he said: 
“Every encour- 
agement in the 











of bird houses 
and nesting 
places, for com- 





fort and protec- 
tion from hawks 
or cats, should be 
provided for bluebirds, martins, wrens, 
vided for bluebirds, martins, wrens, 
barn and chimney swallows, cuckoos, 
kingbirds, peewees, woodpeckers and 
many other birds which are protected 
by the sentiment and innate love of 
the beautiful in man and by the law 
of the state.” 


Lesher, Berks Co, June 11—Farm- 
ers are getting along well with their 
work. Fruit trees were full of blos- 
soms and promised a good crop. Most 
of the cows are out at pasture and 
look well. Milk is plenty. Cows, 
horses and pigs are high priced. The 
latter very notably so. The scarcity of 
pigs and the good market for pork 
being the reasons. 


State Board of Agriculture—The 


proceedings of the 20th annual meet- 
ing of the state board of agri at 
Harrisburg last Jan have been issued 
as a bulletin from the dept of agri, 
free to all who apply for it. 


Political Conventions—The republi- 
can state convention was held at Har- 
risburg June 6. The platform pledges 
trolley freight, 2-cent mileage, -com- 
plete abolition of county taxes now paid 
the state, if possible, better pure food 
laws and continued road improvement. 

Many Study Agriculture—A _ very 
healthy growth is shown by the last 
six years’ record at the Pa agri college. 
A letter from Prof Frear says that in 
*01 there were 13 students; in ’02, 12; 
"03, 16; °04, 18; ’°05, 25; ’06, 43. Dur- 
ingeach of the last four years there have 
been two, three, four and three grad- 
uates, respectively. It is expected the 
fine new agricultural building and 
new facilities will prove a great stim- 
ulus to increase attendance. Roth the 
men who graduate this year have se- 
cured appointments with the state zo- 
ologist and each has declined oppor- 
tunities for immediate employment in 
the management of agricultural and 
horticultural operations at good sal- 
aries. 

Waterford, Erie Co, June 12—Farm- 
ers in this section have just finished 
planting corn. The hay crop will be 
light, unless there is more rain be- 
fore long. Oats not growing good on 
account of dry weather. Prospect for 
fruit is good. Acreage of cabbage will 
be large this season. Butter sells for 
20@238c, eggs, 20c, potatoes 85c p bu. 

Bartos, Berks Co, June 11—Hay will 
be a short crop. Many farmers re- 
planted corn. Oats not half a stand, 
and growing slowly. Fruit well set 
and will produce a fair crop. Most 
fat cattle sold. 

Greenville, Mercer Co, June 10— 
Very light frost 29th, did little if any 
damage. Wheat and oats in good 
shape, though in places showing ef- 
fect of dry weather. 


DELAWARE, 


Millville, Sussex Co, June 18—Straw- 
berry crop-short owing to cold weath- 
er. Potatoes looking good. Wheat 
promises well. Eggs 15c¢ p doz, corn 
50e p bu, wheat 85c, potatoes 50c. 
Labor very scarce. Corn is not a very 
good stand. 


ELIAS BLACK, 








MARYLAND. 


Tobacco Growers More Hopeful. 


E. E. BERBY, PRINCE GEORGE CO, Mp. 





The tobacco crop is not in grea. 
favor with our farmers this year tha 
usual, I will say this for two reaso 
The last 3 years we have been 
ting very poor prices. We grow 
cipally the French grades and 
buyers have had no opposition. a 
year they paid on an average 6c »p | 
Last fall the eight tobacco gro 
counties of this state formed a toba 


Y iD 


co growers’ assn and we have jy 


an asking price on the French e2 
of 6, 8 and lle. There has been \ 
little of the ’05 crop on the market 
yet. What has gone has been 
about 2c above last year’s prices, 
There is no increase in acreage ov: 
last year. I think the acreage 
not be equal to last year’s by 15 
One reason is the scarcity of labo 
and high price of same, As none 


Brades 


large tobacco growers have finished 


stripping yet and will be late in s 
ing their tobacco to market, I be! 
the crop will average 1%@2c ; 
more than that of ’04. About 95 
the ‘05 crop is still unsold. Ab 
20% of the new crop was planted 
to last week. I judge it starts well 


> 
_ 


put 





Taneytown, Carroll Co, June 1? 
Wheat 83c, corn 52c, hay $8, rye stray 
$7, potatoes 50c, butter 17c, eggs 14 
Corn nearly all planted; some field 
have germinated very poorly. Clove: 
and timothy very short on account oi 
dry weather. Wheat looking well. 


Clearspring, Washington Co, June 
11—From May 3 to 26 weather was 
very dry, cutting the clover hay crop 
in half and shortening timothy ani 
pastures. Since then weather exce] 
lent for growing. Wheat was proba- 
bly benefited by the dry weather 
the growth early in the spring ha 
been very strong and it is now about 
to. bloom with very little lodging 
Nearly a full crop is promised. (Co) 
was gotten out a little late but a good 
stand has been secured and is being 
worked. Fruit prospects only f 
Cherries will be plentiful, but app! 
are dropping badly and promise 
short crop. They were evidently hu: 
by the late frost, as the time 
blooming was exceptionally 
weather. Strawberries ripening, but 
crop hurt by frost and drouth. Selling 
from 8 to 20c p qt box. Sheep shea: 
ing over and wool going to market a 
28 to 30c p lb. A great many young 
lambs this spring. 


The Annual Summer Field Meeting 


of the Md state hort ~soc wil! »b 
held on one of the farms of the n 
sery firm of J. G. Harrison & Son: 
Berlin, Md, Aug 8, ‘06. As Ist vi 
pres of the state hort soc and the ex 
pres of the Peninsula hort soc, 0r- 
lando Harrison, has been particular! 
active in the development of the hort 
interests of Del and Md. He is a mem- 
ber of the Md legislature and has <: 
effective work in securing appropr 
tions for the extension and develo) 
ment of horticulture in his state. F 
growers and others who have never 
visited Mr Harrison’s extensive fa: 
will find much there of special int 
est. -.The meeting promises to b: 
rousing one. 


NEW JERSEY. 





Rahway, Union Co, June 12—Fx- 
cellent growing weather has pushe:! 
has insured a good hay crop. Grai 
has insured a ogod hay crop. Grai 
and pastures look good. Corn is com- 
ing up well. Good supply of milk 


Moorestown, Burlington Co, June 1° 


—AlIl conditions now highly favorah!: 
to plant growth, except that for most 
lands, rainfall is short. On heavié 

soils cultivated crops look fairly we'!! 
and so does wheat. Farmers with 
berries are sheltering 30 to 80 Italian 
helpers each. Raspberries, gooseber- 
ries, currants and cherries look ex- 
ceedingly well. Light land showins: 
are less favorable and much mowine 
promises light. Sweet potatoes got ° 
particularly bad start in frost and 
cold and have scarcely caught up ye! 
There are few forward, tomato or me!- 
on- patches. Early corn variable, some 
good, much uneven. 
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Philadelphia Milk Situation. 


j. W. PANCOAST, SALEM COUNTY, N J. 





I believe evening milk trains and re- 
ceiving stations are inevitable, and 
that if it were immaterial to the rail- 
ways whether they ran evening or 
morning trains, the demand of Phila- 


delphia for the best possible milk 
supply would requize and eventually 
secure receiving station and evening 
shipments, in order to secure the 
transportation of milk at a low tem- 
perature and its earlier distribution, 
two most essential requisites. There- 


fore, I think it just as well to meet the 
inevitable at once as to seek to post- 
pone it, especially since the railway 
oficials evidently feel they will be 
driven to evening shipments to obviate 
delays in their morning passenger 
traffic to the coast resorts. 

If the farmers own their own plant, 
it is not improbable that the change 
will be to their ultimate benefit. As 
an item of interest to our home ship- 
pers, I may state that the agent at the 
station informed me that monthly re- 
ceipts from the sale of milk tickets 
at Woodstown are from $1500 to $1700, 
and as each dollar sends 200 quarts 
to Philadelphia, those amounts repre- 
sent a monthly shipment of 300,000 to 
340,000 quarts, or in round numbers, 
10,000 to 11,000 quarts daily. In addi- 
tion, the milk to the coast cities, which 
all goes by express, costs the shippers 
$15 daily, at 25 cents per 40-quart can. 


Dairy Farm Items. 








they 
give 
quiet 


I keep grade Holsteins because 
are good milkers, of large size, 
large calves, of good disposition, 
and peaceable, good to 


command good prices. Still I would 
prefer pure breds and have a full 
blood but unregistered bull. I milk 


14 cows, which are doing much better 
than last year perhaps because this 
year they get silage and better care 
than last year. New York exchange 
prices rule varying from 6c to $1.20 
at local station. Farmers are not sat- 


isfied. Average yield per cow last 
year about $45. Pastures very back- 
ward. Plenty of roughage. Herd 
consumed about 90 tons silage, 15 tons 
clover and timothy hay and cut 
stover. Daily feed 20 to 25 Ibs silage, 


ten hay or stover. At the-beginning of 
winter animals got twice daily four 
pounds mixed wheat bran, buckwheat 
middlings, later bran and gluten, then 
bran and wheat middlings with three- 
fourths to one pound cotton seed meal. 
Middlings cost $25, cottonseed meal 
$32, gluten $26, bran $20, buckwheat 
middlings $24, fresh cows $40—[D. W. 
Kniter, Wyoming County, Pa. 


-— 
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Eastern Live Stock Markets. 








Monday, June 11, 1906. 
At New York, receipts of beeves 
were light after Monday of last week, 


but while top grades of steers held 
up firm, medium and common were 
slow, closing lower; bulls and cows 


continued dull and bologna bul!s and 
cows were neglected, closing easier. 
On Monday of this week with 47 


ears of cattle on sale, steers were 
slow to 10c lower; fat bulls about 
steady, but bologna bulls hard to sell 


and lower; cows of all sorts declined, 
and bologna cows were almost un- 
salable. The yards were finally 
cleared. With 6050 calves on sale 
veals were active and 15@25c higher, 
buttermilks a trifle easier, but a!l the 
stock was cleared up. Good to extra 
steers, averaging 1200 to 1560 Ibs, sold 
at $5.10@5.82% p 100 lbs; medium to 
fair 4.50@4.95; bulls 3@4.20; 1 extra 
bull 4.50: cows 1.60@3.90; veals 5.00@ 
7.75; culls 4.50; buttermilks 4.25@4.75. 

Sheep were in light supply all last 
week and the market ruled firm, clos- 
ing higher. On this Monday there 
were 47 cars in the pens for sale. 
Sheep ruled firm; lambs in heavy sup- 
ply (48 cars) fell off 25c, but there 
was a good trade at the decline; all 
the offerings, except 2 cars in late, 
were taken. Common to good sheep 
$3.50@5.50 p 100 Ibs; no prime offered; 
common to prime lambs 7.50@8.75, 
with general sales 8.25@8.75; yearlings 
6@7; a few wooled 7.50. 

Hogs partially recovered before the 
close of the week from the preceding 
Monday’ s decline. To-day there wére 
730 on sale, and prices were fully 10c 





look at and ° 


h‘gher than on Saturday. Good me- 
dium and light state hogs sold at $7 
@7.10 p 100 Ibs. 

THE HORSE MARKET. 

The offerings, most of which were 
of superior quality, brought good 
steady prices. Advices from Chicago 
indicated a drop there, owing to u 
temporary oversupply, but the de- 
cline did not weaken the market here. 
Quotations are unchanged. 

At Pittsburg, the cattle supply Mon- 
day of this week totaled 110 loads. 
Light beeves ruled strong; others 
steady. Prime steers fetched $5.50@ 
5.80 p 100 Ibs, good 5.15@5.40, fat 
cows 3@4.10, heifers 4.25@5.25, bulis 
2.75@4.50, veal calves 6.50@7.50, heavy 
calves 3@5, milch cows 20@50 ea. 

The hog supply amounted to 45 
doubles. The market proved stronger. 
Heavies sold at $6.80@6.85 p 100 Ibs, 
medium heavy yorkers 6.85@6.87%, 
light yorkers 6.70@6.80, pigs 6.40@ 
6.60. Sheep receipts footed up 30 
double dec ks. Market firm with prime 
moving at 5.65@6, ewes 4.75@5.65, best 
lambs 6.75@7.25, culls 4@5. 

At Buffalo, the cattle market start- 
ed out 10@15c higher this week, this 
applying to the better grades. Plain- 
ish kinds dull. Choice steers $5.60@ 
5.80 p 100 Ibs, medium to good 4.25 





@>, canning cows 1.50@2.50, fat cows 
3.25@4.15, bulls 2.50@4.50, feeding 


steers 3.50@4.60, milch cows 20@50 
ea. Calf supply 1800 head; market 


fairly active, but veais lower at 6.75 


@7T 
Hog arrivals 75 loads. Good de- 
mand, with bulk of sales ranging 


$65.85@6.90 p 100 Ibs. Sheep receipts 
40 loads; prices somewhat better. 
Ye -arlings 7.2[5@7.50. Spring lambs 8 
@8.25, ewes 5.25@5.75, wethers 5.75@ 
6.25 
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The Milk Market. 

At New York, a big surplus con- 
fronted the dealers at the tail end of 
the week owing to the cool weather. 
‘or this reason the warm days which 
closed the week and opened this one 
were especially welcome. There is 
no thought of reducing the exchange 
price. It is expected by many that 
when it changes again it will go up. 
The price is 4c p qt better than in 
June last year. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
at cans for the week ending June 9 
were: 





Milk Cream 


ee iictiens écseveee “ME ree 
Susquehanna ........ 16,550 75 
West Shore .......... 18,273 2,145 
Lackawanna ........- 41,4200 2 125 
N Y Cent (long haul) 41,850 17 725 
N Y Cent (Harlem).. 9,890 280 
Ontario ..... sevecenes 4258 Ge 
Lehigh Valley ....... 23,795 1,381 
Homer Ramsdell 

BMG. aczsscioasicnss SS 70 
Wew Wave .<<-usece 8,870 215 
Other sources .....- 6,300 — 








Total wcccscccscccee 201,108 14506 
Pennsylvania Tobacco Notes 

JUNIATA Co—The tobacco acreage 
in this Co for ’06 will be about the 
same as last year. The crop is not of 
so much importance here as it is in 
Yark and Lancaster counties. Our 
705 tobacco averaged around 7 to 9c 
p lb. The crop is all sold.—[{L. A. K. 


LANCASTER Co—From all informa- 
tion obtainable thus far the acreage 
of tobacco will be nearly 30% 
larger than last year, owing to good 
prices and the increased demand for 
leaf. Crop now largely in the open. 
A little tobaccoewhich had been plant- 
ed early in some sections of this coun- 
ty was ruined by heavy frosts and cold 
weather and had to be replanted.— 
[Charles Hofer. 





PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
corn 37c p bu, oats 41c, timothy hay 
$13@16 p ton, clover 11, bran 21@22, 
middlings 22. 50. Cmy butter 22@23¢ 
p Ib, dairy 16@17c, cheese 10@1Ic. 
Eggs 19c p doz, hens 13@14c p Ib, 
springers 20@22c. New potatoes 2@ 

25 p bu, strawberries 3@4 p cra, to- 
matoes 2@3. 50 p era, rhubarb 15@20c 
p doz, lettuce sha 40¢, cabbage 1.75@2 
pera. Cherries 2.25@3 p 10-Ib bx. 

At Philadelphia, wheat 89c p bu, 
corn 57e, oats 43c, bran $20@21 p ton, 
timothy hay 19. Cmy butter 21@22c p 
Ib, dairy 17@20c, cheese 10@1l1c. Eggs 
18e p doz, fowls 14c p Ib, ringers 
23@24c p Ib. —o 10@12c p 








FARM AND MARKET 


qt, cherries 3@5c p Ib, new potatoes 
5$@4.25 p bbl, onions 1.38@1.50 p cra, 
cabbage 75@90c, tomatoes 1@2.20 p 
cra, egg plant 1.78@2.28 p cra. 


Ground Grain for Horses—It was 
my experience, while conducting ex- 
perimental stock feeding at the Kan- 
sas agricultural college, and also at 
the Iowa agricultural college, that a 
large variety of grains always pro- 
duced more and better flesh than dif- 
ferent grains fed separately. Barley, 
oats dnd corn, and a little oil meal, 
properly combined, makes one of the 
best horse feeds. Barley makes great 
finish and quality; oats and corn make 
strong vitality and flesh. Finely 
ground grain is invariably digested 
better and gives greater results, pound 
for pound, than whole Cant. L. 
Cottrell, 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 





Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 


T..15 DEIV’ARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist, At a cost of only 
five cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange, 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies seat to this offic: 


COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following weck, Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE or “LO 


REN‘ will be accepted at the above rate, but will 
be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET, 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’ adver 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 

Addr 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 


EGGS AND. POULTRY. 


99 VARIETIES—AlL breeds poultry, eggs, dogs, 
ferrets, pigeons, hares, etc, Colored 60-page book 








W cents. List free J. A. BERGEY, Box F, 
Telford, Pa 
39 EGGS $1; 100 $3; thoroughbred Rose Comb 


White Leghorns; farm raised. ©. L. BERGE, 


Adelphia, N J 





BARGAINS in Single Comb Buff Orpington trios. 
Eggs, $1.50 15, $2.50 3. GLADDING SUTTON, Pur- 
ling, N X. 





EDWARD G. NOONAN, Marietta, Pa, breeder of 
thoroughbred poultry, Prices reasonable, 


LIVE STOCK. 


STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—Star farm offers the 
most in value for the least money, as attested by 
over $5000 sales for April. Look at these prices: 
Registered Holstein cows, $100 per head and up- 
wards; registered Holstein heifers, bred, $/5 per head 
and upwards ; registered Holstein calves, $50 per head 
and upwards; registered Holstein service bulls, $75 
per head and upwards $5000 guarantve on every 
animal, $5000; 250 head tw select from, 25). Visit Star 
farm this month. Lllustrated circulars sent free. 








HORACE L. BRONSON, Dept G, Cortland, 
N ¥. 
LONG ISLAND HOLSTEINS—The Edgewater 


herd of registered Holsteins is the largest and best 
on Long Island. Popular strains, grand individuals, 
all registered and fully guaranteed, Special prices 
on cows, calves and service bulls. Also grade dairy 
cows of all breeds, heavy milkers,s W. RK. SiKL- 
LECK, Huntington, Long Island, N x. 





FOR SALE—Dutch Belted bull, 8 mente old 
Sire and granddam prize winners St Louis fair. The 
best dairy breed. Almost equal Holsteins in quan- 
tity, but milk is richer. See files of American Agri- 
culturist. DR MEADER, Cincinnati, 0. 





REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, | Ches- 
ter Whites; large strains, all ages, mated, not 
akin; bred sows, service boars: S< otch Collie pups, 
Guernsey calves. Write for circulars, P. F, HAM- 
ILTON, Cochranville, Pa. 





HIGH-CLASS JERSRY BU LUs. from cix to 18 
months, Poland-China ho for service 
Bred sows, WM BIGHAM’S ‘SONS Gettysburg, Pa. 





“POLAND © CHINAS—Mare h ae April | pics, pairs 
not akin. Strictly choice breeding and quality, B. 
H. ACKLEY, Laceyvil'e, Pa. 

ralvan- 
cedar posts, 8S. C. ARMSTRONG, 


“TA ARGE, ‘WHITE “YORKSHIRE pigs, $5: 
ized fence wire, 
Riparius, N 





ter White nies for 
M. BENNINGER, Benningers, Pa 


_ DUROC-JERSEYS, boar pigs 10 weeks old, eligi- 
ble, $7 each. L, C, HALL, Atwater, NY. 


AYRSHIRES—Choice stock. Single animals or 
car lots. L. D. STOWELL, Blackcreek, N Y. 


PERCHERON and French Conch stallions, Collie 
pups. ELWOOD AKIN. Auburn, N Y. 


RSEY REDS—100 pigs for sale. R. B. HAR- 
BISON. Chesterfield, N'5. 6 an 


FOR So -faaw bull calf. 
Ellwood City, Pa. 


PRIZE HOUSTEINS and Ch: 
sale cheap. W. 














Cc. MAHONEY, 
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SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


HOUSE PLANTS AND SHRUBBERY need 
cleansing with Good’s Caustic Potash W haic-oil 

No 3, to make them grow. As a« disinfectant 
and fertilizer it nas no equal. It acts as u ter- 
ulizer and insecticide, destroys scale and other 
insects My Manual of Piant ‘Diseases sent tree. 
JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 999-41 No Frout 
bt, Mutladeipau, Pa. 








NOW READY, 100,000 sweet potato sprouts, ” Vole 
low Nansemond and Little Stem Jersey, 1000 for 
$1.50; 5000 or over at $1.25 per 100, W., F. ALLEN, 
Dausbury, Md. 


CABBAGE AND CELERY PLANTS, §1 per 
1000, For large quantities, please apply to k. 
VINCENT, JK, & SUN, White Marsh, Md, 


AND IMPLEMENTS. 


"MACHIN ERY 





WARRINER’S chain hanging stanchions are ‘‘just 
perfect,’’ writes Henderson Supplee of Conshohoc- 
ken, Pa, Send for booklet to WALLACE B. 
CRUMB, West 8t, Forestville, Ct. 





ROY SWING STANCHIONS—Thousands in use, 
comfortable, convenient and cheap, Write for book- 
let. Mfd by ROY BROTHERS, East Barnet, Vt. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 
ENGLISH SETTER puppies from field trial and 





bench winning stock. Just right age to start 
training. For pedigrees and prices, write EVAAS 
BROTHERS, Townshend, Vt. 

COLLIE PUPPIES—Imported | stock, 5 to $10 


MRS HUGH BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. 


“HIGHLY-BRED COLLIE puppies, Champion 
strains, FRED BOW MAN, Springboro, Pa. 


FOR SAL E—Coach 
F. M. WARNOCK, 


pups, three months old. 
Charleroi, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUSHEL CRATES, 6 « 6 cents in the fat, ARTHUR 
FERRIS, Kidders, N Y. 


WOOL WANTED—MINOR BROS, Terryville, Ct. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Five Cents a Word 


Read by Half @ Million People Bach Week 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, - New York City 
ONE OF THE FINEST business opportunities 
in the whole state of Vermont. A complete wood 
working mull and factory thoroughly renovated, 
equipped with new power plant and much new 
machinery, storage warehouses, boarding house, etc. 
Plenty of experienced American help at very rea- 
souable wages, no unions, Lumber at hand at low 
prices. Convenient to railroad station, In center 
of delightful village. Factory has had , business 
for years in producing toys and household novelties, 
is adapted to turn out almost any kind of wood 
work in large variety. A favorable opening for the 
manufacture and sale of brooders, incubators, poul- 
try and bee supplies, ete. Price and terms will 
be made right to the right party, Address quick. 
STOWELL CO, Putuey, Windham Co, Vt. 








DAIRY FARM—1%5 acres Hay press. Railroad 
siding for shipping produce. Good buildings, Run- 
ning water, house and barns Telephone, Price 
$7300. BRIGGS & KOONZ, Ballston Spa, N Y. 











THIRTY YEARS SELL ING F ARMS, residences, 
stores, etc, everywhere. Catalog free to intending 
buyers, Owners wishing to sell call or write PHIL- 
LIPS & WELLS, A%, Tribune Building, New 
York. 





FLORIDA—For investments, 
poultry and cattle ranches. 
literature, address BOARD OF 
Fila. 





“homes, farms, fruit, 
For particulars and 
TRADE, Palatka, 





FARMS—HENRY EVANS, Guineys, Va. 





OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 





AGENTS WANTED. 


FASTEST SELLER FOR AGENTS—FEditor Her 


bert Myrick’s magnificently illustrated book, **Cache 
la Poudre, the Romance of a Tenderfoot in the Days 
of Custer." Agents make money fast.- Sells on 
sight, For particulars address quick ORANGB 


JUDD CO, sole publishers, 139 Lafayette street, 
New York. 
MALE “HE 1L P WwW ANTE D. 


intelligent young man to 
fruit and produce com 


& E. H, FROST, 519 


WANTED—An honest. 
assist in the wholesale 
mission business. 8. H. 
Washington St, N Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—WOMEN. 
SITT'ATION WANTED—As hou ~~. + for re- 
spectable, comfortably sitnated people. Wages from 


$3 to $3.50 per week. Address MRS LENA OW E, 
General Delivery, Elmira, N Y. 


State Board of Agriculture 
Likes A. A. 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: I beg to say that 





| we got very good results from our ad- 


vertising*in the American Agriculturist 
during the past season. Very truly 
yours, Wesley Webb, Secy State Board 
of Agriculture, Dover, Del. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEst WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADS, WITH COMPARISONS. 


734 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


@4.50. Feeding steers sold at 3.50@ 
4.80, stockers 3.25@4.40. 

The hog market is proving some- 
what of a see-saw affair. Packers 
have labored unceasingly to bring 





Wheat Corn Oats 


1906 ;1905 


Cash or Spot] 1906 | 1905} 1906 | 1905 











Chicago ..... 


WA 


98 (106 | 1 | .52 | -38 on 








New York...| .95 |1.13 | .69 | .69 | 88 | “yo 
Boston ...... — _ 61 63 | -42 33 
Toledo....... 88 {1.08 | 53 | .54 | 38 | ‘oo 
Bt Louis.....} 90 |1.038 | .50 | 5! 34 29 
Min'p'lis.. | 83 [1.10 | 49, | 48) | 34 | 


Liverpool.,..1 .98 |1.06 | .6# | .61 

At Chicago, much interest was main- 
fested-in wheat prices. Early weak- 
ness was followed by subsequent sharp 
recovery, due to further state reports 
of disappointing condition in a few 
of the winter wheat sections and to 
a period of wet weather in the north- 
west, which late last week caused an 
upturn of 1@2c, top prices not fully 
maintained. A moderate demand ex- 
isted for July wheat which sold as 
high as 85c. Speculative trade was 
moderate, and the cash demand fair, 
but not urgent. 

Few changes appeared in the for- 

eign situation, crops in Europe gen- 
erally considered promising for nor- 
mal yields. Some complaint of heavy 
rains in southern Russia, but damage 
reports were probably exaggerated. 
Exports of wheat and flour from the 
U § continued only moderate and af- 
forded little or no help to values. 
.~ Under fairly good support corn 
much of the time leaned to firmness. 
Speculative interest was fair, and the 
demand for shipment to the east grati- 
fying. Country offerings were only 
moderate, but~the amount of ocean 
passage destined for foreign markets 
is considerably larger than a year ago. 
No 2 corn in store was salable around 
51%c p bu, July and Sept a fractional 
premium. 

The. belief prevails among traders 
that the oats crop is liable to show 
shortages in some important states. 
The market advanced 1@1%c p bu, 
but at the top there was some profit 
taking. Standard oats in store were 
salable at about 36c p bu, July ad- 
vanced to better than 37c, and Sept 
34c. 

Rye continued dull under small of- 
ferings and indifferent demand. Quo- 
tations were on the basis of 60% @61c 
p bu for No 2 in store, and 62c f o b. 

All grades of barley sold at about 
recent prices, market averaging steady 
with desirable lots firm. Quotations 
covered a range-of 50@55c p bu for 
choice malting, downward to 42c for 
low grade and feed barley. 

Grass seeds were quiet, and without 
important change. Offerings of tim- 
othy were small and salable on the 
basis of $3.30@3.35 p 100 Ibs for 
prime; clover 11.25. Other grass seeds 
were neglected, millet salable at SOc 
@1 p bu, hungarian 85c@1.05. 

At New York, spot corn displayed 
more or less firmness and farm prod- 
ucts advanced slightly. Malt is quite 
scarce and the market shows a hard- 
ening tendency, prices ranging 65@68c 
p bu. No 2 red wheat quotable up to 
D95c p bu, macaroni 85c, No 2 corn 59e 
in elevators, corn chops $23 p ton, 
corn meal 1.20 p 100 Ibs, hominy 3@ 
3.15 p bbl, mixed oats 38c p bu, white 
clipped 40@42%c, rye 67%4c f o b, 
feeding barley 50@55c. 








THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


At Chicago, the export and ship- 
ping demand for well finished cattle 
proved somewhat better. As a result 
of this stimulus, prices hardened 
slightly. However, many salesmen 
felt that this movement was only tem- 
porary and that increased receipts 
would again bring about dullness. Me- 
dium and common cattle were par- 
ticularly sluggish movement. It is 
notable that best beef steers are aver- 
aging,a shade lower than at this time 
a year ago and about 50c below 2 
years ago. Choice steers bring $5.75 
G@6 p 100 Ibs, fair to good 4.75@5. 

The situation in canning cows and 





butcher stock was practically un- 
changed. Buyers complained consid- 
erably at the quality of offerings. 


Good fat cows and heifers are not sell- 
ing as well as they did several weeks 
ago. Choice beef cows move at $3.75 
@4.25 p 100 Ibs, heifers 4@5, stags 
8.50@4.40, bulls 2.50@4.15. Veal 
calves much more active and prices 
inclined to advance, fey grades selling 
up to 7.25; heavy calves move at 3.50 








about a slump in prices, while sales- 
men have fought just as hard to main- 
tain quotations, 
speculation regarding what total re- 
ceipts will foot up this month. Some 
commission men are predicting they 
will average light. The market for 
best packing and shipping hogs ruled 
around $6.30@6.60 p 100 Ibs. 

Generally the sheep trade continues 
in good healthy condition although 
natives showed weakness at-times. So 
far runs of grassers from the south 
west have not proved sufficient to 
seriously break the market. Good to 
prime wethers moved at $5.75 to 6.10 
p 100 lbs, ewes 5.40 to 5.75, culis 3 to 
4.75, bucks and stags 3.50 to 4.75. Good 
to prime yearling lambs 6.25 to 6.60, 
feeding lambs 5.25 to 5.65, spring 
lambs 6.50 to 7.50. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Uniess otherwise. stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 


store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freliynt and oe~mmission charges. When 


sold.in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 
Apples. 

According to official reports, pros- 
pects for King and Baldwin apples in 
the Annapolis valley of Nova Scotia 
are only medium. Gravensteins bid 
fair to make a full crop. Through- 
out leading apple districts of Canada, 
the general outlook is fair. Early 
and fall varieties are more promising 
than winter. Baldwins only medium 
in many sections of the Dominion, 
but Greenings in good shape. 

It is reported that two apple evap 
plants will be built in western Mass 
in time for the ‘O06 crop; one 
in Franklin and the other in Hamp- 
shire county. The capacity of each 
planteis to be 25,000 bus p season. As 
thousands of bus of apples often go 
to waste in these counties, these evap- 
orators will be welcome to farmers, 

While prices may advance later on 
we do not anticipate any shortage in 
apple barrels this season. Barrels are 
selling here at 3lc.—[Correspondent, 
Buffalo, N Y. 

Am selling new apple bbis at 30c ea 
fob. Anticipate good trade this fall 
as farmers look for fair apple crop.— 
[G. M. Bradford, Williamsburg, Mass. 

Latest advices from Wayne Co, N 
Y, say the apple prospect is encourag- 
ing and barring calamity the commer- 
cial crop should be in excess of a year 
ago. Here and there, however, Bald- 
wins are not showing up any too well. 

We don’t raise enough apples to sup- 
ply home markets. Insects are caus- 
ing fruit growing to be on the decline 
here.—[W. R. B., Greensburg, Pa. 

At New York, an advance in prices 
took place: Offerings continue very 
light. Spys $6@7.25 p bbl, Baldwins 
5.50@6.75, Ben Davis 5@6.25, Russets 


4.50@5.75, mixed stock 3@4., 
Beans. 
Bean planting has been in full 


swing here. Acreage fully as large as 
’05.—[D. E. E., Tuscola Co, Mich. 

For the 10 mos ended May 1, ’06, 
exports of beans from the US amount- 
ed to 400,600 bus, compared with 
286,200 in '04-5 and 219,000 in ’03-4. 
Imports for the 10 mos ended May 1, 
06, totaled 429,500 bus, against 440,- 
500 in ’04-5 and 899,900 in ’03-4. 

At New York, a slightly easier 
trend to the market. Marrows bring 
$3@3.05 p bu, pea beans 1.60, medi- 
ums 1.95@2.05, red kidneys 3@3.10, 
white kidneys 3.25@3.40, black turtle 
3.80@3.40. yellow eye 1.50@1.60, limas 
3.10@3.15,, green peas 1.20 p bag. 

Dried Fruits. 


At New York, market firm for cur- 
rent arrivals of apples; quotations 11 
@12c p ib... Chops bring - $2.25@2.50 
p 100 Ibs, cores and skins 2@2.25, evap 
raspberries 30c p 1b, huckleberries 10 
12c, cherries 14@15c. Some specula- 
tive trading in Nov delivery evap ap- 
ples at 5% @5%c. 

7 Eggs. 

In spite of the fact that speculators 
have displayed much activity.in put- 
ting eggs into coolers during the past 
5 or 6 weeks; total storage stocks 


¢ 


There is more or less’ 












at the 4 leading markets of the US 
on June 1 were somewhat smaller 
than a year ago. Aggregate cooler 
holdings at the opening of this month 
at Chicago, N Y, Boston and Philadel- 
phia were 1,248,000 cases, a decrease 
of 330,000 cases from the same time 
last year. However, total receipts of 
eggs at the 4 markets from March 
1 to June 1 showed an increase of 
151,800 cases over the same period last 
year. THis enlargement was mainly 
due to heavy arrivals during May. 
The average price of choice western 
eggs at N Y the past month was 18.1c 
p doz, 

At New York, all offerings exhibit- 
ing quality meet with ready sale at 
well sustained prices. Cheap grades 
are also in request. Locals 20@23c p 
doz, westerns 18@18%c, southerns 14 
@l6c, dirties 13@14c, checks 10@12c. 

Dressed Meats. 


At New York, the demand for veal 
is fairly good and supplies are not 
accumulating. Choice veals bring 9% 
@10c p lb, barnyards 4@5%c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

Peach growers in the counties along 
the eastern shore of Lake Michigan 
how expect that there will be a good 
crop of peaches for canning this sum- 
mer. The recent cold snap appears 
not to have done a great amount of 
damage, except near South Haven. 
Some growers and shippers expect that 
Mich will harvest a peach crop which 
will compare very favorably with last 
year’s. 

While it is rather early to forecast 
the cranberry crop for this town some 
facts are apparent. The dry bogs 
many of them started early and when 
the frosts we had in May came it 
damaged them to some extent. Some 
that were flowed all winter were 
drawn off and were also touched by 
frost, they having started enough to 
be affected. Of the two the dry bogs 
suffered the most.—[F. A. D., Carver, 
Mass. 


At New York, state strawberries 
have been much in evidence this week, 
meeting with a good demand at 15@ 
20e p at for choice lots; fair to good 
fruits 5@12c. Sour cherries 6@9c p qt, 
Ga plums $2@3.25 p carrier, N C 





blackberries Y@12c p @t, huckleberrijce. 

10@16c, gooseberries 1U@1lc. Fla aq 

Ga peaches $2@3 p carrier, muskm,|- 

ons 3@4.p cra, watermelons 30@ 4), 
Hay and Straw. 


Advices from southeastern uk 
Can, say the timothy hay outlo 
good; clover only fair. At Mo) 
No 1 timothy is quoted at $1l0q@)| 
ton. “ 


It is interesting to note that av« 
prices for choice hay at leading 1 . 
kets are running about $3 p to 
higher than a year ago. Scattered 
ports from N Y, Pa, O and Mic} 
dicate that holdings of old hay 
comparatively light. 

At New York, straw is ruling ea 
large arrivals being liberal. The 
market, however, continues in g 
shape. Choice timothy $19.50@2 
ton, clover mixed 15@16.50, clover | 
@14, shipping 11@12.50, packing 1) 
long rye straw 13@13.50, oat | 
wheat 9@9.50. 

At Boston, only a small propo 
of daily arrivals consists of real! y 
timothy hay. Such is firm at $1:)42 
p ton. Lower grades slightly ea t 
15@17, clover mixed 14@14.50, c! 
11@12, swale 10@10.50, prime 
straw 14@15, oat 9@10. 

Hemp. 

At New York, market rather 
with a firm undertone early this \ 
Sisal quotable at (6% @7c p lb, 
sian hemp seed 2%@3\c. 

Lumber. 


The national hardwood lumber 
at its reeent meeting in Mem, 
adopted a report that presented 
dire possibilities of the destruction 
the forest in the short period of 35 
years. It was estimated that there 
now stood in the U S in the neighb 
hood of 1,475,000,000,000 ft of lum! 
but htat 45,000,000,000 ft were 
every year. Recommendations 
made by the report for the prohibitiv: 
of log exports and exemption f 
taxes of tree plantations. Mention 
made of the custom prevailing 
France of requiring a tree t 
planted for every one cut down. 

At New York, spruce is slig! 
lower, due to heavier receipts. P: 
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General Offices and Factories, 






WHY Carey’s is the Time-Proof Roof 


has well earned its reputation of making the only really “time- 
roof roof.” In eying it, the lower sheet extends two inches under the upper 

The two sheets are securely nailed on to the roof boards, 
tent lap—an extension from the upper sheet—is cemented 


proof, rust-proof, sun-proof and time-proof union of sheet to sheet an 
y's Roofing resists tire, will not melt, rot, dry out, crack, 
break nor lose its elasticity. It is equally adapted to flat or steep surfaces. For these 
and other good reasons fully set forth in our free booklet, 
accepted as the best protection for any and all buildings abo’ 


Carey’s Roofing is cheaply and easily laid over old shingle or metal roofs. 
Sold at Manufacturers’ prices from nearby distributing point, insurt lowest freight rates. 
Write to-day for FREE sample of Carey’s Roofing and our interesting booklet” as 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. CO., Sole Manufacturers, 





rfect, water-proof, wind- 


an absolutely 
Roofing to 


arey’s is everywhere 
about the farm. 


25 Wayne Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 
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How to bale Hay to bring the top of 
the market; how to make the best Baie 
of anything balable, from pine shav- 
ings to wool; how to select the Baling 
Press best suited for your particular 
work—is all told in 


' 9 
Dederick’s Book 
SENT FREE 
It tells you things you must know to 
make the greatest profits. It tells you 
facts that may save you money later 
on. This valuable book and Annual 
Report on HayCrop sent free on request... 


P. DEDERIO 
4i Tivell St, Albany, 8.4 





HARVESTING 
STORING 
MARKETING 


FRUIT 


By #. A. WAUGH. A Practical Guide to the 
Picking, Storing, Shipping, and Marketing of Fruit. 
While there are mgny books on the growing ©! 


it, this is the first one on the equally importaut 





work of handling and selling it. The principal 
jects covered are the fruit market, fruit pickins 
sorting and packing, the fruit storage, evaporating 
canning, statistics of the fruit trade, fruit packag: 
laws, commission dealers and dealing, etc, etc at 
important subjects of the fruit package and cold 
storage “re especially well and comprehensive!) 
treated. No progressive fruit grower, whether rais 
ing fruit on a. large or a smal! scale, can afford 
to be without this most valuable book. Illustrated. 
Gx? inches. 250 Cloth. Price postpaid..$L0) 


". ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
aie ase sttte pula rer iticage. mi 
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in cargo lots range $26@32 p 1000 ft. 
Pine active and steady. No 1 yellow 
flooring 34@36. 

Mill Feeds. 

Boston exporters say the foreign in- 
quiry for concentrated feeds is good 
and prices abroad offer more encour- 
agement than home markets. How- 
ever, N Y exporters claim domestic 
prices of mill stuffs are too high to 
permit of a good trade. 

At New York, the market is off 
nearly $2 p ton. This is said to be due 
mainly to continued weakness in the 
west where mills are offering car lots 
of bran, June shipment, at $18.50@ 
19 p ton. At this point city bran com- 
mands $21@22, middlings 23@24, red 
dog 25, screenings 14@17, cottonseed 
meal 31, linseed oil meal 32. 


: Onions. 
At New York, market exhibits com- 
paratively little change. At times 


buyers seemed to have a little the best 
of the situation. Bermudas sold at 
$1.30@1.40 p cra, Tex reds and yellows 
1@1.40, whites 1.40@2, La 1.30@1.40 p 


sk, Egyptians 2@2.25. 
Potatoes. 

Under the dept, Our special crop re- 
ports on an earlier page will be found 
outline of potatoe conditions as regards 
the new crop. 

The general potato outlook around 
Orient, Riverhead and Greenport, L 
I, is not up to standard. Plants ir- 
regular and uneven. This is the crit- 
ical period for the crop.—[C. L. A, 
New York. 

Potato acreage 10 to 15% above 
normal. General conditions favorable. 
Prices 50@60c p bu.—[E. P. R., Sauk 
Co, Wis. 

About a normal potato acreage. 
Planting only fairly started last week. 
Old tubers bring 60@70c p bu. De- 
mand good from Ky, Tenn and south- 
ern points.—[T. S. C., Fon du Lac Co, 

is. 

Same potato acreage here as in ’05. 
Conditions favorable so far. old 
tubers in request at 40c p bu.—[B. & 
B, Otsego Co, Mich. 

Potato acreage 15% larger than 05. 
Season 2 to 3 weeks late and plants 
not up by the opening of this week. 
Old tubers scarce and bring $2 p bbl. 
[T. H. Phair, Aroostook Co, Me. 


All told, potato acreage about same 
as last year. Growth hardly as good 
as "05. No old stock left.—[{J. W., 
Suffolk Co, N Y. 

Throughout N Y, Pa and the N E 
states there is a slightly larger potato 
acreage than a year ago. In the west- 
ern part of Empire state planting is 
earlier than last season.—[B. F. Dib- 
ble, N Y¥. 

Farmers planted about normal po- 
tato acreage. Too much rain. Old 
tubers in good demand at 75ic p bu.— 
[M. M. R., Anoka Co, Minn. 

At Quebec (Can) report says: There 
is still some inquiry for potatoes for 
the U S market, several cars leaving 
this week for places in York state. 
Red potatoes are selling at 70@75c p 
bag of 90 Ibs f o b and in a jobbing 
way 80@90c. White potatoes in lim- 
ited supply, worth 80c f o b and 90c 
to $1 in a jobbing way. 

During the month of May potato 
shipments out of Aroostook Co. Me, 
over the B & A railroad were 651,600 
bus, making the total crop movement 
up to June 1 aggregate 7,520,700 bus, 
an increase of 1,047,200 bus over same 
period in ’04-5. 

About a normal potato acreage here 
this year. Old crop mostly sold; re- 
cent prices ranged close to 90c p bu.— 
{L. Gardner, Steuben Co, N Y. 

Small potato acreage. Season later 
than usual. Prices close to $2 p 180 
ibs.—[B. Bros, Washington Co, N Y. 


Late varieties potatoes uneven stand. 
Acreage about same as last year. Big 
demand for old tubers at 65@70c. 
Crop largely sold out.—[{J. J. Smith, 
Wayne Co, N Y. 

Potato acreage about 80% of an 
average season. Weather conditions 


normal. Old potatoes bring 60@70c 
Fhe es M. R. & Co, Oakland Co, 
ch. 


Imports of potatoes into the U 8S 
for the 10 mos ended May 1, °06, were 
1,667,100 bus, against 158,400 the same 
period in ’04-5 and 1.631.500 in "03-4. 

At New York, this month should see 
the windup of the season for old po- 
tatoes: New potatoes are now toth- 





ing from as far north as Va. The 
market for 05 tubers has proved quite 
uneven of late and prices are not as 
good as noted in these columns last 
week. State and westerns move at 
$2.65@2.90 p 180 lbs. Europeans 2.25 
@2.50 p 168-lb sk. Bermudas 4@6 p 
bbl. New southerns 3.25@5. 


Poultry. 

So far this season receipts of Long 
Island ducks at N Y have been liberal 
and the price has dropped from 18@ 
20c p Ib earlier in the season to 12@ 
13c. A year ago the market was much 
fatter than at present. 


At New York, arrivals of dressed and 
live poultry no larger than could be 
taken care of although some stock 
went into freezers. Fair supplies.of 
spring chickens coming from the 
south but western offerings are mod- 
erate. Turkeys slow and weak. Live 
fowl sell at 13%@l4c p Ib, spring 
ducks easier at 12@13c d w, turkeys 
15@20c p lb, fowls 12@13%c, squabs 
1.50@3.50 p doz. Live broilers 23@28c 
p lb, roosters 8@8%4c, turkeys 11%@ 
12c, ducks 50@80c p pair, geese $1@ 
1.50, pigeons 25@30c. 


Vegetables. 

Tomato growing for canners is a 
leading industry in Salem Co, N J, one 
of the banner tomato counties of the 
country. Last year there were 1200 a 
planted there. The acreage this sea- 
son is quite extensive. Growers this 
year are receiving around $8 p ton on 
contracts. 


Western advices say Wis pea pack- 
ers are hopeful of a good crop of peas 
when the canning season opens late 
this month. Very unfavorable reports 
were received here a week or two ago 
from other portions of the country 
where peas are canned particularly 
Md, Del, etc, but the crop prospect in 
Wis is so far very good. 

At New York, beets $1.50@2.50 p 100° 
behs, sweet potatoes $2@2.50 p bbl 
asparagus $1.25@4 p doz bchs, carrot? 
$3@4 p 100 behs. Cabbage 75c@$1 p 
bbl-cra, celery $1@1.25 p cra, south- 
ern cukes $1.50@2 p bskt, hothouse $3 
@4 p bx, corn $2@4 p 100. Egg plants 
$1.50@2 p bx, garlic 15@18c p Ib, 
horse-radish 4@6c. Kale 25@50c p bbl, 
lettuce $1@1.50, mint $2@2.25 p 100 
behs, lima beans $3@4 p cra, okra $2 
@2.50 p carrier. Peppers $1.50@2.50 
p cra, peas $1@2 p bbl-bskt, radishes 
75c@$1 p 100 behs, rhubarb do, string 
beans 75c@$1 p bbl, squash $2@3.75, 


turnips $1.75@2, southern tomatoes $2 | 


@2.4) p carrier, hothouse 12@1l6c p 
lb, cress $1.50@2 p 100 bchs. 


Wool. 


Much Ida and Mont wool sold by 
flockmasters this season at 21@24c p 
lb, will cost 70@72c laid down in Bos- 
ton. In Tex, sales of 8-mos wool not- 
ed at 2114%,@23c p Ib and 12-mos at 
24@25ce- 

The situation. at eastern centers 
continues to be characterized by quiet- 
ness. Farmers in O are asking up to 
3lce p Ib for medium unwashed. At 
Boston, quotations for eastern 4%*@% 
a eae wool range 31@32c, bucks 14 





THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


Butter. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Chicage 
06... 20% 20% 19 
05... 21 21% 20% 
04.. 18% 18% 17% 


Putting new grass stock into stor- 
age is now the main phase of the but- 
ter situation. Speculators are some- 
what conservative this season, in spite 
of the fact that from their standpoint 
prices are rather attractive. Butter 
receipts at N Y last month were 200,- 
000 pkgs, a slight decrease from May, 
705, but somewhat above the May av- 
erage for the past few years. Choice 
emy averaged 20.1c p Ib, against 23.7c 
last year and 20.1c in " 


At New York, speculators taking 
hold with a show of activity. At the 
range they are securing cmy it would 
appear @ profitable deal with fair mar- 
kets next winter. Choice cmy tubs 
fetch 20@20%c p Ib, dairy 19@19%c, 
packing 14@15c. 

At Boston, generally the market is 
in fairly good condition. Receipts 
ample for all needs of the trade. 
Choice cmy 20@20%c p Ib, dairy 19@ 
19 %c. 

At Chicago, there has been consid- 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


son for new grass butter is now in full 

swing and speculators are buying free- 

ly for storage purposes. Extra cmy 

quotable at 19c p lb, dairy 16@17 %c, 

packing 12@13c, renovated 16@17c. 
The Cheese Market. 

At New York, prices are such as to 
lend little encouragement to specula- 
tors and exporters, yet both of these 
factors are in evidence. Choice fe 
cheese sells at 10% @llic p ib, light 
skims 8@8%c. 

At Boston, the market maintains a 
steady position, with best fc cheddars 
and twins moving around ilc p Ib. 

At Chicago, fairly liberal supplies 
are arriving, enough to meet all de- 
mands of the trade. Twins, new 
make, bring 10% @l1lc p Ib. Daisies 
11@l1l%c, off goods 5@7c. 





NEW YORK—At Buffalo, wheat 90c 
Pp bu, corn 57c, oats 4lc, bran $18.50 
p ton, middlings 18.50, timothy hay 
12@13. Cmy tub butter 20c p Ib, 
prints 2lc, dairy 16@1li7c, cheese 10@ 
lic. Eggs 18c p doz, fowls l4c p Ib, 
broilers 22@28c. Potatoes Tic p bu, 
cabbage 3 p cra, celery 90c@1.25 p doz, 
cukes 75c Pp doz, lettuce 75c@1 p bx, 
peas 1.50@2 p hamper, pie plant 10@ 
15c p doz, matoes 2.50@3 p carrier, 
radishes 15@20c p doz. Strawberries 
12@l4c p at. 

At Watertown, cmy butter 18@19c 
p Ib, dairy 16@l7c. Eggs l6c p doz, 
fowls 12c p Ib. Potatoes 90c p bu, car- 
rots 40c p bu, turnips 40c, lettuce 4@ 
5c p bch, asparagus 6@7c, onions 2@ 
8c. Veals 4@5ec p Ib, hogs 5@6c, oats 
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40c p bu, timothy hay $9@10 p ton, 
wool 27c p Ib. 

At Syracuse, wheat ec p bu, corn 
MWe, oats 40c, bran $18@19 p ton, cot- 
tonseed meal 18@19, middlings 22@24, 
timothy hay 13@15. Cmy tub butter 
22@23c p ib, prints 23@24c, dairy 19 
@21c, cheese 9@10c. Eggs 2l1c p doz, 
hens 13@l4c p 1b, broiler chicks 25@ 
30c. Potatoes 1@1.50 p bu, onions 70c, 
spinach 40c p bu, rhubarb lic p doz, 
green onions Il5e p bch, asparagus 6@ 
Sc p bch, strawberries 18@20c p qt. 

At Albany, corn 58c p bu, oats 40c, 
bran $22@22.50 p ton, linseed meal 31, 
middlings 23@25, timothy hay 12@15. 
Veals 6@6 4c p Ib, hogs t@6%c. Cmy 
tub butter 20@21c p lb, prints 21@22c, 





dairy 19@20c, cheese 10@1lc. Eggs 
2le p doz, fowls 12@13c. Potatoes 
2@2.0 p bbl, strawberries 12@i3%c p 


qt, asparagus 1.26@2 p doz, lettuce 2@ 
2.50 p bbl, tomatoes 2.50@3.50 p car- 
rier, radishes 60@1.25 p 100 bchs, beets 
4@4.50. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, wheat 
She p bu, corn HGec, oats 43c, rye 6Gc, 
timothy hay $17.50 p ton, clover 14@ 
15, straw 10@11, bran 20@21, mid- 
dlings 21@21.50. Cmy tub butter 20@ 
21c p Ib, prints 22@23c, dairy 12@14c, 
cheese 12c. Eggs 17c p doz, fowls Ile 


p lb, chickens 15@16c, broilers 23@ 
24c. New potatoes 2.50@4.50 p bbl, 
asparagus 1@2 p doz, radishes 1.25@ 
1.50 p 100, cabbage 1@1.28 P_cra, 
cukes 1.25 p bskt, egg plant 1.50@2 
p cra, tomatoes 1.50@2.75 p 6-bskt 
carrier. Strawberries 5@10c p qt, 


cherries 4@&c. 








erable unevenness in prices, The sea- | 
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creamery concerns the world over. 


& Canal 
CHICAGO 
#218 Fusert StReet 
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A GUIDE POST FOR 
SEPARATOR BUYERS 


Considering that much the same claims are made for all cream 


, and some of the biggest claims for the poorest and 
trashiest machines, it is not surprising to frequently find the inexperienced 
completely 
machine is the best. : 
wants the separator that will make him the 
largest profits. He should therefore seek the 
advice of the experienced user, whose whole 
business success depends almost entirety 
upon the efficiency of the cream separator. 
creamery operator. Creamerymen have used separators for 
more than twenty-five years, and the creum separator is 
today the very “ backbone”’ 
creamery handles 10,000 pounds of milka day and its sepa- 
rator loses even one-tenth of 1% of the butterfat, it means 
$1,000.—loss at the end of the year. 
man afford to operate a separator which is not durable or is 
liable to break @own just when he needs it most. 
it is reasonable to assume that creamery operators are 
the best separator judges. 
example he can make no mistake in the purchase of his 
If he does this it means that he will buy a 
DE LAVAL machine, for 98% of the world’s creameries 
are today exclusive DE LAVAL users, the other 2% being 
divided among the many other makes of separators. 
ask any experienced ee RETIN is the 
nd he will surely answer you the tf LAVAL. 
at the purchase of a Zeparator send for our list of prominent 
DE LAVAL users nar Lr my = ey tg | eae dairy owners, 
J en stations anc ) ~ 
ee Don’t delay but write today. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO. 


General Offices : 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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[A Few Good Books 


On your living room table make your 
evenings both pleasant and profitable, 
We publish not only technical books on 
every subject —* to the farm, the 
Seoesing and care of live stock, etc., but 
standard works of fiction, history, 

and poctry. Let us send you a catalog. 


ORANGE JUDD CORPANY 
Lafayette Street, New 
ansoquete bile, Gieuae. Springfield, Mass. 
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Hugh Peck; a True fale 


with a Moral. 
BY WILL TEMPLER. 


Loud, angry voices came hurtling up 
to the open window where we were 
enjoying our after-dinner smoke. 
well dressed men were quarreling on a 
street corner, and while we gazed with 
inborn curiosity, one of them struck 
the other a sounding blow. Then a 
policeman strode round the corner 
and the beligerants slunk off in differ- 
ent directions. 


“Thatemarks the ending of a lifelong” 


friendship,’’ remarked McNeill the 
Boston shoe drummer. “Both of them 
are customers of mine and I know 
them well. Up to a week ago they 
were a regular David and Jonathan 
combination then, a row was started 
over a slight cut in prices and this 
Spat in the street is the end. I’m 
sorry; they’re both good, straigh- 
haired fellows.” 

“Pop” Talbot, who sold silks for a 
New York house, knocked the ashes 
from his briarwood pipe. “I don’t 
know,” he observed, “maybe when 
they get over this foolishness they'll 
be better friends than ever. I've 
known of such cases.’”” Talbot was tall 
and stout and a veteran commercialist. 

“A man can never forget a blow,” 
opined Buttons’ Briggs, the tall, slen- 
der young Kentuckian whose nick- 
name betrayed his line. 

“I’m not so sure about that,” re- 
turned Pop. “One seldom gets a blow 
unless he deserves it, and he’s a pretty 
poor specimen of a man who, if he’s 
been at fault, won’t asknowledge it. 
For my part, I’ve never made money 
or friends by fightng, and I’m blest if 
I ever knew anybody, with the pos- 
sible exception of prizefighters, to do it 
either. Of course there’s times when 
a fellow has to assert his so-called 
manhood or be trampled on, but in 
any event the desire to hurt the other 
fellow, to cause him bodily injury, is 
a heritage from some savage ancestor 
whose capability of hurting those with 
whom he could not agree was one of 
his greatest virtues.” 

“Is this an argument in favor of 
universal peace, or a lecture on eth- 
nology?” queried Shelton, the rubber 
salesman from Jersey. 

“Neither,” grunted Talbot with se- 
renity. “It’s ‘merely a few observa- 
tions on the folly and brutality of 
fighting and the silliness of holding 
@ grudge against the chap who has 
handed you one in the heat of anger— 
probably what you richly deserved. 
Life’s too short to spend much of it 
looking for trouble or in holding 
spites.”’ 

“See here, Pop,” put in McNeill, 
“are you arguing from the standpoint 
of the giver or the receiver of the 
blow? First you tell us it’s mighty 
bad form to scrap, then you branch 
out into the ‘Love your enemies’ the- 
ory and. counsel us to take up with 
what we get on the ground that we 
probably deserve it. Can’t you apply 
a little of your philosophy to the chap 
with the ready fist?’’ 

“There’s no time for philosophizing 
when a man is thoroughly angry,” re- 
turned Talbot. “It’s all too human to 
want to hurt the other fellow then, 
right or wrong. If, after it is all ovec 
one finds himself to have béen in the 
wrong, he ought to acknowledge it and 
be willing to begin all over again. So 
with the other fellow if it’s up to him 
to do the apologizing. In either event 
grudge holding is mighty poor busi- 
ness.”’ 

“A Daniel come to judgment,” 
groaned Shelton. “Say, Pop, a. few 
minutes ago you said you’d known 
cases where men had come to love 
each other as the effect of a blow 
given and received. Suppose you take 
the lid off your precious old memory 
chest and cite us a case.” 

Talbot beamed on the last speaker. 
“So the little one wants a story,” he 
drawled. “Nature did you a scurvy 
trick when she didn’t make you burst 
on this degenerate age as the son of 
old Dominie Peck, who used to preach 
the gospel up in the old Mohawk val- 
ley when I was a boy. Greatgman 
both mentally and physically, the 
dominie was; stood six feet four in his 
stockings, had shoulders like a stable 
door, long, bony arms, a hand like a 
ball player’s mitt, and a foot like a 
side of bacon. Folks used to say he’d 
been a canal driver in his youth, and 
a tough one at that. I don’t care if he 
had; he was there with the goods 


Two- 


EVENINGS 


every time and could fire more gospel 
shots at sinners and hit more bulls- 
eyes than any preacher I ever knew.” 

“Some of the younger members of 
his flock must have worn chain ar- 
mor,” observed Shelton with cheer. 

“Maybe,” was Pop’s soothing con- 
cession, “but the younger members of 
his flock, with but few exceptions, had 
some saving grace. None of ‘’em, 
save perhaps the dominie’s own son, 
Hughie, were built on the mental lines 
of a Jersey rubber salesman. Hughie 
greatly resembled you, Shelly, inas- 
much as he was disrespectful to his 
elders, was full of conceited vanity, 
and had the gall of a cab driver. 
Physically, he greatly took after his 
father, and in order to encourage you 
into a reform, Shelly, I will say that 
he afterward developed considerable 
mentality. At the time of which I 
speak he was a sophomore home from 
college on vacation, was a great ath- 
late and much afflicted with big head. 
Brought two pairs of boxing gloves 
from college, and used to delight in 
knocking us farmers all round a ten- 
acre lot till he had every young fellow 
in the neighborhood on the repair list 
for black eye, broken nose, split lip 
or lump jaw. Got so he used to carry 
his gloves about with him in anticipa- 
tion of a brush at any minute, and 
when he wasn’t swinging his mitts 
and bellowing out a challenge to all 
comers he was occupying a bench 
down at the store. He always found 
an admiring crowd there, and, smok- 
ing a short-stemmed wooden pipe that 
he called a ‘bulldog,’ Hughie would 
take on a patronizing and superior air 
while he talked learnedly of the manly 
art of self defence. 

“At last Hughie reached the dizziest 
hight of his puglistic career. An am- 
bitious young stableman, a new comer 
in town, who had fought a little and 
had an opinion of himself, heard of 
the dominie’s scrappy son and chal- 
lenged him to a six-round glove con- 


test. Hughie not only accepted the 
challenge but he polished off the 
ambitious one in three rounds, and 


all at the expense of not a single mark 
on his own skin. Then his conquered 
world became more than ever too 
small for him and he began to sigh 
for others. All through the first 
weeks of his vacation he had carried 
his chip to victory, and now it be- 
gan to gall his shoulder. 

Curiously enough, the dominie knew 
nothing of his son’s puglistic accom- 
plishments, so when one day his son 
strutted into his study wearing a tri- 
umphant smile and a pair of big mitts, 
the good man was somewhat sur- 
prised. He was still more surprised 
when Hughie threw himself into an 
attitude of offence and began dancing 


around the room while he went 
through all the monkeyshines of a 
prizefighter in action. Nearer and 


nearer he guyrated toward his father’s 
chair, closer and closer swung his 
mitts to the end of the dominie’s 
rather prominent nose. At last Mr 
Peck managed to gasp out: “My son, 
what is the meaning of this unseemly 
exhibition?” 

“Yah!” yelled Hughie, jumping up 
and,cracking his heels together. “I’m 
the best man in the class of ’74, If 
you don't believe it, dad, just come 
out into the barn for a minute and 
I'll polish you off in one round.” And 
he swung his right glove so close that 
it brushed his father’s ear. 

The dominie sat up and took a mild 


interest. “You'll have to excuse me, 
son.” he said, “boxing is quite out of 
my line.” 


“Didn't use to be,” chortled Hughie 
as he sent a stinging lefthander past 
the clerical jaw; “I’ve heard say that 
you used to be on the Erie canal, and 
must have had some experience. Come 
out and see if you are as good a man 
as ever.”” Mr Peck straightened up 
and drew his long legs under him 
Hughie told me afterwards that his 
eyes sparkled a little as he said: “Why, 
Hughie, I havn’t had ’em on in almost 
2) years.”’ 

“Time you had ’em on then,” Hugh- 
ie yelped, “I’ve a pair out in the barn 
that will just fit you. Come out, dad, 
and learn how much yotr’ve forgot in 
20 years.” 

“I’m searching for a text for my 
next Sunday’s sermon,” pleaded the 
dominie. 

“Come out and I'll suggest one to 
you,” challenged his son. 

“You won't make a mistake and hit 
me too hard?” the good man pleaded, 
as he rose and reached for his hat. 

“Only a few love taps, father, that’s 
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all,” and Hughie flew toward the barn, 
cleaning up a score of immaginative 
fighting men on his way out. 

Just as the dominie stepped from 
the door, who should be coming up 
the walk for a cal! but his old college 
mate, Judge Peters. 

“Come out to the barn, Judge,” said 
the dominie, in an I-don’t-like-to-but- 
I’ve-got-to sort of way, “er—my son 
here is about to give an exhibition of 
college athletics along the line of box- 
ing and has chosen me as a sort of 
scapegoat to practice on.” 

Hughie gave the college yell. “Come 
out and be dad’s second, Judge,” he 
whopped, “he’ll need one ’fore I get 
through with him.” 

That his father right here winked 
at the judge, and that the judicial eye- 
lid responded i nkind, Hughie has al- 
ways stoutly maintained; but the ef- 
fect was entirely lost in the judge’s 
innocent question :—‘‘Who’s to be your 
second, Hugh?” 

The misguided youth chirped with 


unholy glee. ‘My second!” he re- 
peated, “my second! Why, Judge, I 
don’t need any second. I can lick 


dad with one hand tied behind my 


back!” 
There was little time wasted’ in 
preliminaries. Both men peeled. 


From somewhere the son. produced a 
second pair of gloves, and they fell to 
work. According to Judge Peter's 
account there was only one round and 
that one a hummer. At first the hon- 
ors were about evenly divided. Hughie 
did most of the dancing about, lung- 
ing, jabbing and hooking, but the 
dominie had almost a monopoly on 
blocking, countering and getting away 
without a touch; his long arms gyrated 
like the sails of a windmill, but when 
it came to stopping a blow they 
seemed to reach the point of attack 
at exactly the right moment. 

The monotony seemed to grow on 
Hughie. Somehow the game didn’t 
pan out according to his calculations; 
he grew indiscreet and the clerical 
fist smote him sharply on the fore- 
head. The dominie seemed to be en- 
tering into the spirit of the game. 
His eyes were shining, and a fine flush 
appeared on his cheek. Not noted as 
a musical man, he broke forth into a 
low chant sung in a@ plantive, minor 
key as he stepped nimbly from side 
to side. 

“O, my son, Dan was a fighting man, 

An’ th’ driver on a scow; 

From Troy he’d go to Buffalo, 

To mix up in a row. 

“O, my son, Dan, met a hog-eye man, 

An’ a better man nor he, ‘ 

Who tore Dan’s clo’es an’ broke his 
nose, 

An’ then came after me 


“O, my son, Dan, was a mighty man, 


An’ a gritty one when mad; 
But th’ hog-eye man that cleaned 
up Dan, 


Was walloped by Dan’s dad.” 

Hughie lost his temper. He forgot 
that his antagonist was his once grave 
and respected ‘father. Before him he 
saw only a face ablaze with the light 
of battle, a face that swam and 
ducked and dodged and refused to be 
made a target for his blows, while the 
taunting monotone of the song drove 
him frantic. Another smart blow on 
his cheek marked the beginning of the 
end; he lowered his ‘head and rushed 
at his father like a bull charging an 
ant heap. The ¢lerical left smote him 
on the right eye like a sledge ham- 
mer. He straightened up and groped 
among a million blood-red stars; then 
a weight landed under his jaw: he 
felt himself lifted from the floor and 
his body shot through a mile of space 
before his head struck a pile of hay 
in the corner. He felt faint and sick 
and a dark curtain seemed to drop 
before his eyes. 

When he opened his eyes five min- 
utes later his-father had got into his 
coat and was talking to his second: 
“You will please excuse me, Judge, 
if I now retire to my study,” he said 
in his best Sunday morning voice. 
“Fact is that I have been groping all 
morning for a text for my next ser- 
mon. think I shall preach on the 
text: ‘Pride goeth before destruction 
and a haughty spirit before a fall.’ 
Er—Peters, if my son should need to 
go on the drydock—I mean, you know 
Judge, if he should need—er, imme- 
diate attention along the line of help- 
ing him to recuperate and to assume 
his—er—natural appearance, you will 
please me much if you will exercise 
in his behalf, your old-time talent in 
that direction.” 


KNOWS NOW 


Doctor Was Fooled by His Own Case for, 
Time. 





It’s easy to understand how ordinary 
people get fooled by coffee when doc- 
tors themselves sometimes forget the 
facts. 

A physician speaks of his own ex. 
perience : 

“TI had used coffee for years ang 
really did not exactly believe it was 
injuring me although I had palpita- 
tion of the heart every day. 

“Finally one day a severe and aj- 
most fatal attack of heart trouble 
frightened me and I gave up both 
tea and coffee, using Postum instead 
and since that time I have had abso- 
lutely no heart palpitation except on 
one or two occasions when I tried a 
small quantity of coffee which caused 
severe irritation and proved to me | 
must let it alone. 

“When we began using Postum it 
seemed weak—that was because we 
did not make it according to direc- 
tions—but now we put a little bit of 
butter in the pot when boiling and a!- 
low the Postum to boil full 15 min- 
utes which gives it the proper 
flavor and the deep brown color. 

“I have advised a great many of 
my friends and patients_to leave off 
coffee and drink Postum, in fact | 
daily give this advice.” Name given 
by Postum Co, Battle Creek, Mich 

Many thousands of physicians use 


Postum in place of tea and coffee in 
their own homes and prescribe it to 
patients. “There’s a reason.” 


A remarkable little book “The Road 
to Wellville” can be found in pkgs. 


“A Kalamazoo - 


Direct to You” 


You save from 20% 
to 40% by buying a 
Kalamazoo Stove or 
Range direct from the 

m factory at lowest 
factory prices. 
Moreover, you 
get a stove or 
range not exce!l- 
led by any in the 
world, We guar. 
antee quality under 6 
$20,000 bank bond. 

We Ship On 


360 DAYS APPROVAL 
and We Pay the Freight. 
If you do not find the Kalamazoo ezact- 
ly as represented, the trial does not 
cost you a cent. It will pay you to in- 
vestigate. 
Send Postal for Catalog No. 100. 


All Kalamazoos are shipped prompt. 
&y, blacked, polished and 
ready Jor use. 
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THE POTATO 


By BAMUEL FRASER, Assistant Agronomist, Cor- 
nell University. 


A reliable guide on the cultivation of the potato 
its development, manuring and fertilizing, plantins. 
tillage, sprays and spraying, breeding new varieties. 

, storing, marketing, etc, etc. Taken all 
in all it is the most complete, reliable and author- 


itative work on e ever published io 
~> ay Tllustrated. 200 pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth. 
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My Prayer. 


PHILIP B. STRONG. 
0 to be brave in lowly things 
That fill the common days; 
Undaunted by the sneer that stings 
When most I merit praise. 


0 to be true in deeds so small 
Searce any eye shall see; 
Alert to answer duty’s call, 
How slight the duty be. 


This still my prayer, with faith 


increased, 
Though failure oft I rue, 
That in life’s lowliest and least 


I may be brave, be true. 
ee 


Adulteration and Preservation. 
E. R. RANDOLPH. 


Coloring food is a useless, idiotic, and 
a more or less dangerous proceeding. 
A farmer, -churning butter for his 
own table, would not think of color- 
ing it with a poisonous butter color; 
neither would he use sulphate of cop- 


per on fresh peas to make them an 
unnatural green, or a coal tar prepa- 
ration on fresh tomatoes to make 


them blood red. I do not believe the 
general public desires foods artificially 
colored. 

When national laws compel packers 
of food to label every package, said 
label to inform the purchaser of con- 
tents of said package, it will then de- 
pend on the consumer to kill or create 
a demand for adulterated articles of 
food. The preservation of food, how- 
ever, is of a more serious nature than 
coloring or adulterating food. Pres- 
ervation is essential, while coloring 
and adulteration are not. 


The health of an individual or of a 
nation depends entirely on the condi- 
tion of the food, drink and atmos- 


phere consumed. Food that is tainted, 
water that it polluted, or air that is 
contaminated are a far greater men- 
ace to the health than colored or adul- 
terated foods. Tainted meat, fish or 
fowls are breeding places for deadly 
germs. 


Cold storage is, no doubt, the most 
general method used to preserve per- 
ishable articles of food Articles in 
cold storage, however, are frequently 


held for/an advance in the market, 
which necessitates holding them 
longer than is beneficial for the article. 
It is certainly a mistake to suppose 
that cold storage arrests the process 
of decay. Food placed in cold storage 
undergoes chemical changes that 
make it extremely dangerous if kept 
there too long. 

Next to cold storage salt is used 
more extensively to preserve food than 
any other®article. If we should. have 
all our food preserved with salt, how- 
ever, the nation would soon be afflicted 
with scurvy. Too much salt is not 
conducive to digestion. Next to salt, 
borax and boric acid are used very ex- 
tensively. Chemically speaking, they 
are salts. Salt is chloride of sodium; 
borax is bi-borate of sodium. 


Tomatoes Canned to Taste Like Fresh 
MAY MYRTLE FRENCH. 





It may be merely a _ superstition, 
but I have always imagined that to- 
matoes kept better in tin. I have a 
way of putting them up that I prefer 
to any other, both on account of its 
speed, and its ease. This is when I 
have a large quantity ‘to do up at 
once. We do not like our tomatoes 
put up with sugar, as we like to eat 
them all sorts of ways without any- 
thing, or with salt, etc. So when I 
get a sixty-pound box of this fruit, I 
prepare things for a speedy putting of 
them up. 

I want a couple of kettles of hot 
water, plenty of clean cans, wax and 
lids handy: A-<sharp, well-pofnted 
knife, a large pan in which to scal@ 
the tomatoes, a clean beard on the 
table, and several holders or large 
cloths to use in lifting the cans about, 
are all needful. 

I put a layer of even sized tomatoes 
in the pan, pour over them just 
enough boiling water to nicely cover, 
and then get ready a second pan with 
cold water. When I see that the peel 
is beginning to loosen, I lift each to- 
mato out. with a perforated spoon or 
Skimmer and transfer it to the water 
in the other pan. Then I turn the 


hot water back into the kettle over 
dhe fire. I have a good fire 
during all my operations. 

Now as fast as I can do so, I peel 
and cut into four pieces all large 
tomatoes; the little ones I can whole. 
I put them as I have them prepared 
right into the can in which they are 
to stay. When a can is full I set it 
on the back of the range, and when 
the tomatoes are all ready and in the 
cans, I move them forward where they 
will have a chance to boil up. If the 
tomatoes are all small ones, I add a 
little hot water, but if they must be 
cut up, they give enough of their own 
juice. As I pack them into the cans, 


, I shake them down well to fill all 


space to best advantage. The lids are 
laid on top when I have filled a can, 
so the warmth of the fruit from the 
scalding helps them to a quick boil. 

I then treat another pan of fruit 
to a scald, and by the time I have 
shifted them into the cold water, the 
cans on the stove need attention. I 
set them off one by one on to the 
board, and shake them down again; 
filling each from one of the other cans¢ 
It generally takes one can to fill up 
four others. Then I set them back 
on the stove, but not so far forward, 
and hurry to fill the next batch. Asan 
ordinary dishpan will not give bottom 
space enough to allow of tomatoes 
enough to fill more than four or five- 
quart cans, you will see that this 
makes very rapid work. The tomatoes 
will be ready to seal after ten min- 
utes on the stove, as all they need is 
the sterilizing that comes from the 
entire contents boiling up good. 

After the third batch is under way, 
a stop has to be made now and then to 
lift off cans, press the lids firmly in 
place, and wax them. As I use the 
string wax, this is a short piece of 
work, and a sure one. For quick work, 
when I am ready to seal up a few jars, 
I open the oven, lay in it a folded 
paper, and on this paper a couple of 
strings of wax. By the time I can 
lift from the stove to the board a 
couple of cans, and press the lids 
down, the wax is warmed enough to 
allow of instant curving into position. 
I find a bit of greased rag held in the 
hand and pressed quickly around the 
wax-string, the best thing to make 
sure it is down in place at every spot. 
Then the cans are pushed back on the 
board, and the work goes on. I find 
by this method I have fruit so nearly 
like the fresh, that I can lift it from 
the juice and serve it in salads, or 
even slice it and so serve. We like it 
almost as well as when fresh from the 
vines. 

Packing firmly in the cans will leave 
even a little extra juice in the filler 
can, so you need not worry about 
having to pour extra hot water into 
the cans when they are full. 

a 

Dishonesty, in its last essence, is the 
forsaking of permanent advantages 
for those that are merely temporary. 
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BUTCHER’S EXPRESSION— 
“A Well Dressed Hog.” 


THE HOUSEWIFE’S CORNER 





Simpson - Eddystone 
Silver Greys 


Beautiful and varied patterns for taste- 
ful dresses, adapted to all ages and fancies 
—from plain quiet designs to elaborate 
and striking figures. ijl fast color on 
finest quality of cloth. 


Ask your dealer for 
Simpson-Eddystone Silver Greys. 
Three generations of Simpsons 


EDDYSTONE have made Simpson Prints. 


PRINTS _ the Edaystone Mig Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 





FIAND SAPOLIO DOES, py ea 
method of its own, what other soap can not do. 
If you want a velvet shin, don't PUT ON prep- 
arations, but TAKE OFF the dead skin, and let 
the new perfect cuticle furnish its own beauty. 





HLAND SAPOLIO neither coats over 
the surface, nor does it go down into the pores 
and dissolve their necessary oils. It opens the 
pores, liberates their activities, but worhKs no 
chemical change in those delicate juices that 
go to make up the charm and bloom of 4 per- 
fect complexion. Test it yourself. 


A delicate preparation of the purest ingredients- 
Its cost is but a trifle, its use a fine habit. 














Per 100 for Distributin, og tonne of Watling 
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Appeared serially in Good 
Heuasekeeptag during 
1905, sow printed a 6 
beautiful gift book. 
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BRIDE’S 
PRIMER 


“I had an eruption appear on my 
drawings, by FP. Strothmann, 


chest and body and extend upwards 
was. Instead of going to a physician 
The 
are printed in colors and much en- 
larged 


I purchased a complete treatment of 
the Cuticura Remedies, in which I had 
great faith, and ali was satisfactory. 
A year or two later the eruption ap- 
peared again, only a little lower, but 
before it had time to spread I pro- 
cured another supply of the Cuticura 
Remedies, and continued their use 
until the cure was complete. It is 
now five years since the last attack, 
and have not seen any signs of a re- 
turn. I have more faith in Cuticura Tt would make « jolly gift for e bride—eny pride 
7 

Remedies for skin diseases than any- One of the most novel and original publications of 
thing I know of. Emma E. Wilson, nit aaneettt Evening, 5 wee eae Del. 
y ¢ o orate, extravagant work, mag - 

Liscomb, Iowa, Oct 1, 1905. ia 9 large, slabo — | > a 
as well as fun. “Put'sburg Dispatch. 
Covet is one of the most interesting thet has been 
in many aday. San Francisco Chronicle. 
ities is not onlya very amusing bute ia oe book. 
erald 
No bride should be without it. Globe 





and downwards, so that my neck and 
face were all broken out; also my 
arms and the lower limbs as far as 
the knees. I at first thought it was 
prickly heat. But soon scales or 
from the origina! size in the 
magazine. 
Dimensions of the book page, 9 
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crusts formed where the breaking out 
charming talk te ww Beiaes by’ by Tom Mas- 
son, of 
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Price, edition de luxe, cloth cover 
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Address ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
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Cut off that cough with 
















Jayne 


°'s Expectorant 
and prevent pneumonia, 
bronchitis and consumption. 


The world’s Standard Throat and Lung 





Medicine for 75 years. 


Get it of your druggist and keep it always ready in the house. 
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How Eleanor Visited Fairyland. 


BY MAY LOUISE CALKINS, AGE 15. 





NE warm, dreary day in Sep- 

tember Eleanor lay under a 

huge pine tree. She was a 

govd little girl, and more thought- 

ful than most children of her age, 

being only five years old. On this 

beautiful day she was thinking of the 

fairies and wishing that she could go 
to fairyland. 

While she was.absorbed with- her 
thoughts she heard a soft, silvery 
blast of a horn. She sat upright and 
saw the tinest automobile, and in it 
was a pretty little creature with wings 
of gauze that turned all colors in the 
sunlight! Eleanor knew in a minute 
that it was a fairy. 

Then in the softest and sweetest 
of voices the fairy said to her, “What 
is your name, child?’ ‘ 

“Eleanor,” réplied the child. 

“Then you would like to visit fairy- 
land?” 

“O, yes, very much!” 

“Well, my dear, only a few chil- 
dren have ever been allowed to enter 
fairyland and they were taken there 
as a reward for their good behavior. 
Do you know in springtime we fairies 
live in the grass and flowers, and when 
a child thoughtlessly picks a flower 
and throws it away the fairies’ home 
is ruined and sometimes the fairies 
are fatally injured? But I am sure 
you never did such a thing so I will 
take you with me to fairyland. I’m 
Fairy Dimples, and you may come 
with me in my automobile.” 

Eleanor was beside herself with joy, 
but suddenly her face grew sad. She 
looked at herself, and then at the tiny 
automobile. How was she to get into 
it? She was over three feet tall and 
she could lift it with one hand. Fairy 
Dimples read her thoughts, and 
crossed to where she stood and 
touched her with her tiny white 
hands. Eleanor felt herself grow 
smaller, and when she looked at Dim- 
ples again she had to look up to her. 
They stepped into the automobile and 
with another blast of the silver horn 
they were off. 

The rdad that they followed was 
very beautiful. On each side grew a 
forest of miniature trees. They rode 
like the wind and ere long they 
reached Fairy Dimple’s home. To 
Eleanor’s eyes it was the most beauti- 
ful castle she had ever seen or had 
ever heard of. It was made of birch 
bark and was pure white. It was only 
seven or eight inches high. There was 
quite a large lawn in front, and to the 
left was a beautiful lake. On the front 
of the house was a climbing rose 
creeping over the doorway, and the 
fragrance was wafted through the 
rooms. ; 

Eleanor was very tired and hungry, 
and after Dimples had seen that the 
automobile was put in its proper 


place, they went into the castle and 
lunched on checkerberries and dew. 
Then Dimples led Eleanor to a room 
which she had prepared for her. She 
called it the pink room. The walls 





ELEANOR KNEW IT WAS A FATRY. 
were covered with pink rose petals 
and the curtains were of beautiful 
lace spun by a spider. In one corner 
was a bed of milkweed floss covered 
with a large petal from a white rose. 
Another white petal served for the 
upper sheet and a large pink one was 
used for a coverlet. Dimples helped 
Bleanor to remove her clothes, and 
tucked her into bed. As soon as she 
laid down sweet music sounded 
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through the castle, and Bleanor fell 
asleep. 

When she awoke the sunbeams were 
dancing in through the cobweb cur- 
tains. She looked about the room. In 
the center was 2a huge mushroom 
which served as a table; the chairs, or 
rather the stools, were smaller mush- 
roorns of pink. The carpet was green 
with pink flowers scattered over it. 
She did not lie thinking long before 
Fairy Dimples came in and asked her 
if she wjshed to get up. Eleanor did, 
so the fairy helped her out of her 
white petaled night gown and into a 
pink bath robe. They went together 
to the bathroom, where what should 
Eleanor see but a small vegetable 
dish, which her mother had given her 
to play with, and which she had left 
in the woods one day. One of Dim- 
ples’ servants had seen it, and thought 
it would make a fine bath tub. He 
took an ox cart and drew it to the 
castle. They took a dip in the water, 
and then dressed themselves for 
breakfast, which consisted of nearly 
the same thing as they had eaten the 
night béfore with the addition of par- 
tridge berry soup and checkerberry 
tea. 

“Would you like to go out canoeing 
with me?” asked Dimples, when they 
had finished their breakfast. 

“O, I should be delighted!” ex- 
claimed Eleanor, dancing with pleas- 
ure. 

They floated down to the lake and 
there, tied to its moorings with pretty 
red ribbon, was the tiny canoe, a milk- 
weed pod. They stepped into it and 
Dimples seized the paddle, and they 
skimmed across the water like the 
wind. WPleanor like to dabble her lit- 
tle white hands in the water and 
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watch the floating lilies. After they 
had been on the water a while Dim- 
ples said, “I have decided to call on a 
poor sick child this afternoon, and 
you may go with me if you wish.” 
“Of course I would like to,” replied 
Eleanor. So the rest of the morning 
was spent in flitting around the castle 
gathering roses and making checker- 





ELEANOR LIKED TO DABBLE IN THE WATER. 


berry tea to make the little child hap- 
py and well again. 

After luncheon Fairy Dimples went 
to her room, and when she returned 
she was dressed in a pale green riding 
habit and wore a hat to match. She 
carried a brown. habit and a white 
hat for Eleanor. The fairy rang for 
the servant, who soon appeared, and 
she ordered him to saddle her black 
horse for herself and the little white 
one for Eleanor. They were soon gal- 
loping across country with their 
checkerberry tea and roses for the 
sick child. When they reached their 
destination Eleanor was surprised to 
find herself in her own village, the 
sick child being a poor boy whom she 
knew -quite well; he was about her 
own age. Why had she. been so 
thoughtless? Why had she not visited 
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him and tried to make him happy? 
The fairy smiled brightly and spoke 
gently to the little boy. She put the 
roses -where he could see them, and 
gave him some checkerberry tea to 
drink. Then they mounted again and 
cantered back to the castle. 

They had hardly time to get into 
their gowns when Eleanor heard the 
soft tinkling of a bell. She looked 
around to see from what direction the 
sound came. As she went into the 
capacious front hall she noticed a 
telephone. 

“Fairy Dimples,” she called, “you 
are wanted over the ’phone.” 

The fairy tripped to the ’phone, and 
took down the receiver and answered 
When she had finished talking, she 
turned to Eleanor with a silver) 
laugh: “IT have been invited to 2a 
rather informal ball to-night which 
the Order of the Wistaria is going t’ 
give. I used to belong to the society 
when I went to college. You are 
rather young to go to a ball, but 
will take you all the same. But we 
must begin dressing as it takes me 5° 
long.” 

She led the way to her room. and 
took from the closet two beautifu 
dresses, one of pale blue for herself 
and a shimmering white one for E 
nor. Then the fairy combed her ha! 
and Eleanor’s, and put on their dres- 





ses and slippers to match. Then she 
ordered the automobile. They — 
started for the ballroom. When the 


arrived there was a great stir amon* 
the fairies, as Dimples was a fav orit® 
among them, and children are so sel 
dom seen in fairyland that it makes 
quite a commotion. 
Eleanor had never seen such beauti- 
{To Page 739.] 
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Our Pattern Offer. 





No 4749—-What an attractive bit of 
headgear this little sun hat is! Made 


of piaue. duck or heavy linen in white 
or a color it is all that the practical 
could desire. 


mother The brim is 





No 4749—-Child’s Sun 
years. 
closely stitched so as to give stiffness 
while the crown buttons on—every bit 
of it is easily washed and ironed and as 
good as new after a seore of tub- 
bings. These little sun shades are not 
only a practical convenience but very 
becoming and with three or four the 
little maid is ready for a summer 
anywhere. 


Hat, 1 to 7 





No 6484—Attractive Blouse, 32, 34, 
86, 88 and 40 inch bust. 


DAINTY LINGERIE BLOUSE. 

No 6484—Here is sketched one of 
the newest ideas in a blouse for home 
construction; it is simply made, yet 
very effective. The embroidered front 
may be done by hand without much 
labor or a pretty effect may be gained 
by using the wide embroidery and 
Joining the pieces in a seam below the 
Vin frent and back. The three nar- 
row tucks on the shoulders give extra 
fulness to the front. 

No 6454—The tendency in skirts Is 
toward a trim fit’ to below the hips 
With an increased flare about the low- 
er edge. The new seven-gored skirt 


is sketched here and is decidedly dif- 
ferent from the same style skirt of a 
few months ago. The gores are 
shaped just enough to give the full 
effect to the increased flare about the 
bottom, It is a very graceful and be- 
coming model. 
HOW TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 eents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
this office. 


The Mingling of Races. 


“In the course of many years of in- 
vestigation into the plant life of the 
world, creating new forms, modifying 
old ones, adapting others to new con- 
ditions and blending still others, I 
have constantly been impressed with 
the similarity between the organiza- 
tion and development of plant and hu- 
man life,’’ writes Luther Burbank in 
the Century. ‘“‘While I have never lost 
sight of the principle of the survival 
of the fittest and all that it implies as 
an explanation of the development 
and progress of plant life, I have 
come to find in the crossing of species 














New Seven Gored Skirt, 20,’ 22, 24, 
26, 28, 30 and 32 inch -waist. 
and in selection, wisely directed, a 


great and powerful instrument for 


‘the transformation of the vegetable 


kingdom along lines that lead con- 
stantly upward. 

The crossing of species is to me 
paramount. Upon it, wisely disected 
and accompanied by a rigid selection 
of the best and as rigi@ an exclusion 
of the poorest, rests the hope of all 
progress. The mere crossing of spe- 
cies, unaccompanied by . seleetion, 
wise supervision, irtelligent care, and 
the utmost patience, is not likely to 
result in marked good, and may re- 
sult in vast harm. Unorganized ef- 
fort is often most vicious in its ten- 
dencies.”’ 





Whirring Wheels are becoming 
more and more frequent on country 
roads, which would indicate that the 
bicycle is in large measure regaining 
the popularity. it won a few years ago. 
From every view point this is to be 
desired. Never was any one agent 
more helpful in building up the gen- 
eral health of the country at large 
than the “silent steed.” Automohiles 
are for the few, but none so poor 
that they cannot afford a bicycle. The 
Mead cycle company of Chicago, a 
firm who have made a specialty of 
selling bicycles only, for a number of 
years, report their sales up to May 
Ist greater than the same months of 
any year in their history. The ex- 
planation is simple. This company 
makes high grade wheels at so low 
a price that as a mere matter of 
economy in doing business, running 
errands, etc, few can afford net to 
have one. ‘This company ships wheels 
on approval for free examination and 
trial all over the United States, Can- 
ada and Mexico and is always ready 
to establish connections with desirable 
representatives. 





There is a lot of sentiment in the 
squeeze of a hand by the right person. 


BUSY FINGERS 


How Eleanor Visited Pairyland. 


{From Page 738.] 

ful dresses. They shaded from the 
Ppalest pink to the darkest red, and 
from lightest lavender to the deepest 
purple. The fairies clustered around 
her and petted her until she was in 
danger of being spoiled. Then the 
music struck up and they began to 
dance. They looked like beautiful 
butterflies flitting about. They danced 
and danced until almost morning, then 
came the time to bid the fairies good- 
bye, and Dimples and Eleanor start- 
ed towards home. 

“I shall have to take you home now, 
Eleanor,” said the fairy, “as 
mamma will be very lonesome with- 
out her little girl.” 

Their automobile almost flew and it 
was not long before they reached the 
Place where Dimples first saw Elea- 
nor. She helped her from the auto, 
saying as she did so, “Goodbye dear; 
be a good girl.” 

They kissed, and Eleanor thanked 
the fairy for the good time she had 
given her. Dimples rode away, turn- 
ing around ere she went out of sight 
to wave a last goodbye. 

When Eleanor awoke she still lay 
under the pine. She had been dream- 
ing, but she had learned one lesson 
which she profited by. 

She went to the house and gathered 
a large bouquet of carnations, and 
asked her mother for a basket of dain- 
ties to take to the little sick boy. When 
she returned from 
sick child she was very happy, for 
she had made him happy, too. 


-— 


Hugh Peck; a True ’ Tale with a Moral. 


mo 


{From Page 736.] 

So the judge horsed Hughie out to 
the pump behind the carriage house 
and ministered to his necessity with 
an expert deftness that was wonder- 
ful in so grave and dignified an orna- 
ment of the bench. 

When, a half hour later, Hughie, 
having been duly soused and rubbed 
down with cold water and bathed in 
arnica and witch hazel, was sitting 
in the shade with the judge, waiting 
for the beefsteak to act on his uphol- 
stered eye, he murmured a humble 
question: “Where did father learn 
it, Judge?” 
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“O,” replied his Honor, “he was al- | 


ways clever with his fists, and the | 


four summers he and I drove for old 
Captain McCue on the Mohawk Val- 
ley laker were a g00d school for him. 
Men fought for the fun of the thing 
in those days and your father was 
cock of the tow path from Troy to 
Buffalo. During our college days he 
was boxing master for the whole stu- 
dent body. He has never been 
whipped.” 

Hughie was silent for a moment, 


then he asked: “Where'd he learn 
that song?” 
The judge smiled reminiscently. 


“0,” he said, “* that is an old tow path 


fighting song. It is nearly thirty 
years since I heard it sung.” 
“Where did you hear it last, 


Judge ?” 
“The time your father cleaned out 


a whole barnful of hog-eyes in Ton- | 


wanda in ’48 he ung it then.” 

“What is a hog-eye, Judge?” 

“That used to be a tough name for 
@ canal driver.” 

Hughie maintained another thought- 
ful gilence. “Judge,” he said finally, 
“there's two pairs of boxing gloves 
in the barn. I. wish when you go 
home, you’d take them with you. 
When you reach the middle of the 
bridge where the water runs swiftest, 
drop them in the river; I've no far- 
ther use for them.” 

“Pop,” 
a@ good story, but you haven't made 
a point. You started in to tell that 
tale for my special benefit. Now 
where, may I ask, do I come in?” 

“You don’t come in at all, Shelly,” 
drawled Talbot as he slowly stuffed 
his pipe, “because you are unfortu- 
nate in not having old Dominit Peck 
for your father, see?” 


<a 
—_ 


“Preoccupied is the right word for 
it. He’s engaged to a girl, but he has 
found another girl that he likes bet- 
ter.”--[Chicage Tribune. 








One never realizes how ignorant 
some of our leading citizens are until 
they are hauled up to testify before an 
investigating committee. 


said Shelton, “you've told | 








Ways to 
Make Money 


There is one way in 
which you—man or 
woman, old or young— 
can make money in your 
own town and around it. 
You can build up a good 
business with a perma- 
nent income for yourself, 
to help out the family 
or even to support it, to 
educate yourself — what 
purpose you will. 

No matter how small 
your town may be, or 
how large, you can make 
money renewing sub- 
scriptions and making 
new friends for THE 
Lapis’ Home JouRNAL 
and Tue SATURDAY 
Eveninc Post, 


The work i8 light, out-of-doors, 
pleasant and profitable. It pays 
liberally in commissions on all busi- 
ness, old and new, and large prizes 
for all classes of salesmen and sales- 
women add special rewards to prof- 
itable employment. 

This work is honored by every 
one you approach, for the magazines 
command universal respect and pop- 
ularity. You can if you wish and 
will make yearly customers and 
build up a permanent business. 

Write if you wish to make money 
easily, surely and largely. 


Tue Cueris Pusiisninc Company 
3020-E, Cherry St., Philadelph‘a, Pa. 

















NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 


Profitable Dairying 


By C. L. Peck 


A Practical Guide to Successful Dairy 
blanage meant 

The treatment of the entire subject is thoroughly 
jeal, being principally a description of the 
methods practiced by the author, and which after 
@ lifetime of experience and study he has found 
most advantageous. Separate chapters are devot- 
ed to the importance of the dairy, physiology and 
secretion of milk, future of dairying, dairy 
breeds, selection of a breed, the dairy cow and 
the dairy sire, dairy standard, care and feed 
of the dairy cow, care of the calf, milking, 
when to have cows come fresh, feeds and their 
value, care of the milk, device for ripening 
cream, churning, marketing dairy butter, the 
@airy barn, silo and silage, miscellaneous topics, 
Mecessary appliances, gencral hints, dairy rem- 
edics. A specially valuable part of this book 
consists of a minute description of the far- 
famed model dairy farm of Rev J. D. Detrich, 
near Philadelphia, Pa. On this farm of 15 
acres which 20 years ago could not maintain 
owe horse and two cows, there are now kept 
@ dairy cattle, in addition to two horses. All 
the roughage, litter, bedding, etc, etc, neces- 
sary for these animals are grown on these 15 
acres, more than most farmers could accom- 
plish on ome hundred acres. [lustrated. 5:7 
inches. 200 pages. Cloth. Price ........... + 80.75 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





| | TheNew Moline Wagon 
| is Practically Indestructible 


An “ordinary” wagon is an expensive luxury. Such 
1: ; a wagon, made of inferior materials, and thrown to- 
) gether in quick time, by unskilled workmen, may be 
— up to look first-class—but 
t cannot pass the servicetest. In- 
side of'a year or two, the paint on 
a cheap wagon begins to scale, thes 
spokes loosen, the flimsy iron work 
rattles, the sides of the box warp 
and crack, and the sand and dirt 
get in and cut the skeins. 
: The New Moline is as eee tA 
indestructible as best materials 
* and workmanship can make it. It 
will give from five to ten more years of satisfactory 
service than the “ordinary” Wagon. 
Wherever the wear and strain is greatest, The New Moline is strongest. 
It has Hickory axles, doubletrees, singletrees and neck yokes; White Oak 
; hubs and felloes, bolsters, hounds and sandboards. 
i Every stick of timber is air-dried, not kiln dried. It is thoroughly protected 
' and reinforced by extra heavy ironing. The improvements in construction are 
many and important, 


Doubletree and Singletree Attachments 




























Doubletree Plate with Wear Iron Rub Iron on Singletee 





Singletree Clevis 


For instance, The New Moline doubletree is entirely free from holes that 
puncture the fibers of the wood and weaken the stick. We use, instead, la 
doubletree plate of malleable iron, as shown in illustration, It even has a rub 
iron in front of the doubletree, where the singletree strikes, 

The skeins of The New Moline are absolutely dust-proof, and are cast with 
high collar, and the hubs.cupped out to fit same perfectly all around. 

In fact, The New Moline embodies new and exclusive features throughout 
its entire construction. 

National and International Expositions haye awarded gold medals to The 
New Moline—but the medals’we prize most are the golden opinions of farmers 
the world over, which the merits of The New Moline have won, 

Reader, we want you to become better acquainted with The New Moline, 
We want you to have the advantage of the extra years of service that it gives. 









There is a dealer in your town who will take pleasure in showing you exactly 
how The New Moline is made and explaining its points of superiority over ordinary 
wagons. Call on him at your first opportunity, and in the meantime, just drop us a 
postal for our New Moline Book which is free, with our compliments. Address, 


MOLINE WACON COMPANY, 


MOLINE, ILL. 
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()MESTEAD 
()LDHOMIs 


Like all Rice & Hutchins’ shoes, are made of the staunchest, finest 
material, by the latest and most approved methods. 

The Old Homestead Shoe is 2 favorite with the farmer and 
with the man whose work requires a shoe with comfort and great 
durability. This shoe wears like iron, has solid double soles and 
strong, pliable Kangaroo Kaf uppers. 

Sent anywhere in the United States upon 


ee S250 25%: iss 


for delivery chatges if you are unable to 
procure them of your local dealer, 


We have seven enormous modern factories making 
all kinds of shoes for men, women, and children, and 
have been practical shoemakers for forty years. 


Our'shoes are ‘‘ a treat for the feet.’’ 
Write to-day for free catalog 
ICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., 8 High St., Boston, Mass. 


















Buying Power by Guess 


is dangerous business, There's the widest difference in the 
design and uses of gasoline engines. We never, under any 
circumstances, sell an engine unless we know the require- 
ments of the man buying it. We want to know the condi- 
tions and uses. No man can sell you 


A Power Sure To Be Right 


unless he knows these things. That’s why we want to “talk it over”— 
why we have experts go out and investigate—why our powers al- 
ive satis: potion, We not only sell the right power for the 
ut we keep track of it ana — to itthat it does satisfy. We bs 
count it our business to be and to keep power experts. You will need 
our kind of power and our service. Let us get together. Write for 
our free Farm Power book. 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY, New York. 











33 Years Selling Direct. 


Our vehicles and*harness “have been sold direct from our 

ory to user for a third ofa century. We shipfor examina- 
tion and approval and guarantee safe delivery. You are out 
nothing if not satisfied as to style, quality and price. 








ang to the consumer exclusively. We make 200 styles of 
Vehicles, 65 styles of Harness. Send for large free catalogue. 
Canopy Top Surrey. Price 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co., Elkhart, ind. genio, 965.60." as good as sulle for 

























two horse power Little Giant 
G. Thresher and Cleaner enables the 
SI t im wan you ‘ 




















































Until December 25th, inclusive, low rate round- 
trip homeseekers’ tickets will be sold to points on 
the Great Northern Railway in 
MINNESOTA, NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA, MANITOBA, AND 
THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST AT 


One Fare plus Two Dollars 


On the first and third Tuesdays of May, June, 
September, October, November and December,this 
same low rate will apply to points in 
MONTANA, IDAHO, EASTERN WASHINGTON, NORTH- 
EASTERN OREGON AND EASTERN 
‘ BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Via the 


Great Northern Railway 


Condensed Schedule of Round Trip Fares. 


From 


























































TO . Minneapolis, From 

° St. Paul, Duluth Chicago. 
Spokane, Wash., - ° : $44.50 $56.00 
Nelson and Rossland, B.C. - - 44.50 56.00 
Kalispel, Mont., - - : - 37:15 ~43.65 
Helena, Butte and Anaconda, - - 34.50 46.06 
Great Falls, Mont., - - - 32.50 44.00 
Minot, N. D., - - - - 16.35 27.85 
Grand Forks, N. D., . - - 11.55 23.05 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, - - - 15.25 26.75 
Aberdeen, S. D., - + - 10.55 21.35 
Sioux Falls, S. D., ° - - 9.00 16.90 








Through Tourist Sleeper from Chicago 


inquire further: 
MAX BASS, F. 1. WHITNEY, 
Gen’! Immigration Agt. Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


220 So. Clark 8t., Chicago, Ill. 








